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A WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS—IV. 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


I HAVE already mentioned in these papers that I was one of the 
examiners for the Spanish Taylorian scholarship at Oxford in 
1883, and again in 1888. But perhaps before I go further in these 
Recollections, I may put down here—somewhat out of its place 
—a reminiscence connected with the first of these examinations, 
which seems to me worth recording. My Spanish colleague in 
1883 was, as I have said, Don Pascual Gayangos, well known among 
students for his ‘ History of Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain,’ for 
his edition of the Correspondence of Cardinal Cisneros, and other 
historical work. Apropos of the examination, he came to see me in 
Russell Square, and his talk about Spain revived in me, for the 
time, a fading passion. Seiior Gayangos was born in 1809, so that 
in 1883 he was already an old man, though full of vigour.and work. 
He told me the following story. Unfortunately I took no con- 
temporary note. I give it now as I remember it, and if anyone 
who knew Don Pascual or any of the many persons versed in 
Shakespearian lore can correct and amplify it, no one will be 
better pleased than I. He said that as quite a young man, some- 
where in the ‘thirties of the last century, he was travelling through 
Spain to England, where, if I remember right, he had relations 
with Sir Thomas Phillipps, the ardent book and MSS. collector, 
so many of whose treasures are now in the great libraries of Europe. 
Sir Thomas employed him in the search for Spanish MSS. and 
rare Spanish books. I gathered that at the time to which the story 
refers Gayangos himself was but little acquainted with English 
or English literature. On his journey north from Madrid to 
Burgos, which was of course in the days before railways, he stopped 
at Valladolid for the night, and went to see an acquaintance of 
his, the newly-appointed librarian of an aristocratic family having 
a ‘palace’ in Valladolid. He found his friend in the old library 
of the old house, engaged in a work of destruction. On the floor of 
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the long room was a large brasero in which the new librarian was 
burning up a quantity of what he described as useless and miscel- 
laneous books, with a view to the rearrangement of the library. 
The old sheepskin or vellum bindings had been stripped off, while 
the printed matter was burning steadily, and the room was full of 
smoke. There was a pile of old books whose turn had not yet come 
lying on the floor. Gayangos picked one up. It was a volume 
containing the plays of Mr. William Shakespeare, and published 
in 1623. In other words, it was a copy of the First Folio, and, as 
he declared to me, in excellent preservation. At that time he knew 
nothing about Shakespeare bibliography. He was struck, however, 
by the name of Shakespeare, and also by the fact that, according 
to an inscription inside it, the book had belonged to Count Gondomar, 
who had himself lived in Valladolid, and collected a large library 
there. But his friend the librarian attached no importance to the 
book, and it was to go into the common holocaust with the rest. 
Gayangos noticed particularly, as he turned it over, that its margins 
were covered with notes in a seventeenth-century hand. 

He continued his journey to England, and presently mentioned 
the incident to Sir Thomas Phillipps, and Sir Thomas’s future 
son-in-law, Mr. Halliwell—afterwards Halliwell-Phillipps. The 
excitement of both knew no bounds. A First Folio—which had 
belonged to Count Gondomar, Spanish Ambassador to England 
up to 1622—and covered with contemporary marginal notes! 
No doubt a copy which had been sent out to Gondomar from 
England ; for he was well acquainted with English life and letters, 
and had collected much of his library in London. The very thought 
of such a treasure perishing barbarously in a bonfire of wastepaper 
was enough to drive a bibliophile out of his wits. Gayangos was 
sent back to Spain post-haste. But alack, he found a library 
swept and garnished, no trace of the volume he had once held there 
in his hand, and on the face of his friend the librarian only a frank 
and peevish wonder that anybody should tease him with questions 
about such a trifle. 

But just dream a little! Who sent the volume ? Who wrote the 
thick marginal notes ? An English correspondent of Gondomar’s ? 
Or Gondomar himself, who arrived in England three years before 
Shakespeare’s death, was himself a man of letters, and had probably 
seen most of the plays ? 

In the few years which intervened between his withdrawal from 
England, and his own death (1626) did he annotate the copy, storing 
there what he could remember of the English stage, and of ‘ pleasant 
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Willy ’ himself perhaps, during his two sojourns in London? And 
was the book overlooked as English and of no importance in the 
transfer of Gondomar’s own library,a hundred and sixty years after 
his death, to Charles IIT. of Spain ?—and had it been sold—perhaps 
for an old song—and with other remnants of Gondomar’s books 
just for their local interest, to some Valladolid grandee ? 

Above all, did those marginal notes which Gayangos had once 
idly looked through contain perhaps the key to the perennial 
Shakespeare mysteries—to Mr. W. H., and the ‘ dark lady,’ and 
all the impenetrable story of the sonnets ? 

If so, the gods themselves took care that the veil should not be 
rent. The secret remains. 

‘ Others abide our question. Thou art free— 
We ask and ask. Thou standest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge.’ 


A visit to Derbyshire in the autumn of 1889 gave me some of 
the setting for the story of ‘David Grieve.’ Then I took the first 
chapters abroad during the winter to Valescure, and worked at them 
in that fragrant, sunny spot, making acquaintance the while with 
a, new and delightful friend, Emily Lawless, the author of ‘ Hurrish ’ 
and ‘ Grania,’ and of some few poems that deserve, I think, a long 
life in English anthologies. She and her most racy, most enter- 
taining mother, old Lady Cloncurry, were spending the winter at 
Valescure, and my young daughter and I found them a great 
resource. Lady Cloncurry was Scotch by birth, but had lived so 
long in Ireland, and had assimilated Irish manners so readily, that 
one could only look upon her as a typical specimen of those Anglo- 
Irish gentry who have been called unkindly the ‘ English garrison ’ 
in Ireland, but who were really in the last century the most natural 
and kindly link between the two countries. So far as I knew them, 
they loved both, with a strong preference for Ireland. All that 
English people instinctively resent in Irish character,—its dreamy 
or laughing indifference towards the ordinary business virtues— 
thrift, prudence, tidiness, accuracy—they had been accustomed 
to, even where they had not been infected with it, from their child- 
hood. They were not Catholics, most of them, and so far as they 
were landlords, the part played by the priests in the Land League 
agitation tried them sore. But Miss Lawless’s ‘ Grania’ is there 
to show how delicate and profound might be their sympathy with 
the lovely things in Irish Catholicism, and her best poems—‘ The 
Dirge of the Munster Forest,’ or ‘ After Aughrim ’—give a voice to 
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Irish suffermg and Irish patriotism which it would be hard to 
parallel in the Nationalist or rebel literature of recent years. The 
fact that they had both nations in their blood, both patriotisms 
in their hearts, infused a peculiar pathos often into their lives. 

Patnos, however, was not a word that seemed, at first sight at 
any rate, to have much to do with Lady Cloncurry. She was the 
most energetic and sprightly grande dame, as I remember her, small, 
with vivid black eyes and hair, her head always swathed in a 
becoming black lace coif, her hands in black mittens. She and her 
daughter Emily amused each other perennially, and were endless 
good company besides for other people. Lady Cloncurry’s clothes 
varied very little. She had an Irish contempt for too much pains 
about your appearance, and a great dislike for grande tenue. When 
she arrived at an Irish country-house, of which the hostess told 
me the story, she said to the mistress of the house, on being taken 
to her room—‘ My dear, you don’t want me to come down smart ? 
I’m sure you don’t! Of course I’ve brought some smart gowns. 
They’ (meaning her daughters) ‘make me buy them. But they'll 
just do for my maid to show your maid!’ And there on the ward- 
robe shelves they lay throughout her visit. 

At Valescure we were within easy reach of Cannes, where the 
Actons were settled at the Villa Madeleine. The awkwardness of 
the trains prevented us from seeing as much of them as we had 
hoped ; but I remember some pleasant walks and talks with Lord 
Acton, and especially the vehement advice he gave us, when my 
husband joined us, and we started on a short, a very short, flight to 
Italy—for my husband had onlya brief Easter holiday from the Times 
— Go to Rome! Never mind the journey. Go! You will have 
three days there, you say ? Well, to have walked through Rome, 
to have spent an hour in the Forum, another on the Palatine ; to 
have seen the Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, and St. Peter’s ; to have 


climbed the Janiculum and looked out over the Alban hills and the - 


Campagna—and you can do all that in three days—well !—life is 
not the same afterwards. If you only had an afternoon in Rome, 
it would be well worth while. But three days!’ 

We laughed, took him at his word, and rushed on for Rome. 
And on the way we saw Perugia and Assisi for the first time, dipping 
into spring as soon as we got south of the Apennines, and tasting 
that intoxication of Italian sun in winter which turns northern 
heads. Of our week in Rome, I remember only the first over- 
whelming impression—as of something infinitely old and pagan, 
through which Christianity moved like an uneasy new comer amid 
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an elder generation of phantom presences already grey with time 
long before Calvary :—that, and the making of a few new friends. 
Of these friends, one, who was to hold a lasting place in my 
admiration and love through after years, shall be mentioned here— 
Contessa Maria Pasolini. 

Contessa Maria for some thirty years has played a great réle in 
the social and intellectual history of Italy. She is the daughter 
of one of the leading business families of Milan, sister to the Marchese 
Ponti, who was for long Sindaco of that great city and intimately 

, concerned in its stormy industrial history. She married Count 
Pasolini, the head of an old aristocratic family with large estates in 
the Romagna, whose father was President of the first Senate of 
United Italy. It was in the neighbourhood of the Pasolini estates 
that Garibaldi took refuge after “48; and one may pass through 
them to reach the lonely hut in which Anita Garibaldi died. 

Count Pasolini’s father was also one of Pio Nono’s Liberal 
Ministers, and the family at that time, at any rate, and for long 
afterwards combined Liberalism and sympathies for England 
with an enlightened and ardent Catholicism. I first made friends 
with Contessa Maria when we found her, on a cold February 
dey, receiving in an apartment in the Piazza dei Santi Apostoli 
—tather gloomy rooms, to which her dark head and eyes, her 
extraordinary expressiveness and grace, and the vivacity of her 
talk, seemed to lend a positive brilliance and charm. In her I first 
came to know, with some intimacy, a cultivated Italian woman, 
and to realise what a strong kindred exists between the English 
and the Italian educated mind. Especially, I think, in the case of 
the educated women of both nations. I have often felt, in talking 
to an Italian woman friend, a similarity of standards, of traditions 
and instincts, which would take some explaining, if one came to 
think it out. Especially on the practical side of life, the side of 
what one may call the minor morals and judgments ; which are 
often more important to friendship and understanding than the 
greater matters of the law. How an Italian lady manages her 
servants, and brings up her children, her general attitude towards 
marriage, politics, books, social or economic questions :—in all 
these fields she is, in some mysterious way, much nearer to the 
Englishwoman than the Frenchwoman is. Of course, these remarks 
do not apply to the small circle of ‘ black ’ families in Italy, par- 
ticularly in Rome, who still hold aloof from the Italian kingdom 
and its institutions. But the Liberal Catholic, man or woman, who 
is both patriotically Italian and sincerely religious, will discuss 
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anything or anybody in heaven or earth, and just as tolerantly as 
would Lord Acton himself. They are cosmopolitans, and yet deep 
rooted in the Italian soil. Contessa Maria, for instance, was in 
1889 still near the beginnings of what was to prove for twenty- 
five years the most interesting salon in Rome. Everybody met 
there : grandees of all nations, ambassadors, ecclesiastics, men of 
literature, science, archaeology, art, politicians, and diplomats— 
Contessa Pasolini was equal to them all, and her talk, rapid, fearless, 
picturesque, full of knowledge, yet without a hint of pedantry, 
gave a note of unity to a scene that could hardly have been more 
varied or, in less skilful hands, more full of jarring possibilities. 
But later on, when I knew her better I saw her also with peasant 
folk, with the country people of the Campagna and the Alban hills. 
And here one realised the same ease, the same sympathy, the same 
instinctive and unerring success, as one might watch with delight 
on one of her ‘ evenings’ in the Palazzo Sciarra. When she was 
talking to a peasant woman on the Alban ridge, something broad 
and big and primitive seemed to come out in her, something of 
the ‘ Magna parens,’ the Saturnian land ; but something too that 
our English women, who live in the country, and care for their own 
people, also possess. 

But I was to see much more of Contessa Maria and Roman 
society in later years, especially when we were at the Villa Barberini, 
and I was writing ‘ Eleanor’ in 1899. Now, I will only recall a 
little saying of the Contessa’s at our first meeting, which lodged 
itself in memory. She did not then talk English fluently, as she 
afterwards came to do; but she was learning English, with her 
two boys, from a delightful English tutor, and evidently pondering 
English character and ways. ‘ Ah, you English! ’"—I can see the 
white hand, with its cigarette, waving in the darkness of the old 
Roman apartment—the broad brow, the smiling eyes, and glint 
of white teeth— You English! Why don’t you talk ?—why won't 
you talk ? If French people come here, there is no trouble. If I 
just tear up an envelope and throw down the pieces—they will 
talk about it a whole evening—and so well! But you English !— 
you begin—and then you stop—one must always start you again— 
always wind you up!’ 

Terribly true! But in her company even we halting English 
learnt to talk in our bad French, of whatever came along. 





I came very early under the spell of the strong and magnetic 
personality of Mr. Stopford Brooke. While we were still at 
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Oxford, through J. R. G. we made acquaintance with Mr. Brooke, 
and with the wife whose early death in 1879 left desolate one of 
the most affectionate of men. I remember well Mr. Brooke’s last 
sermon in the University pulpit, before his secession, on grounds 
of what we should now call Modernism, from the Church of England. 
Mrs. Brooke, I think, was staying with us, while Mr. Brooke was 
at All Souls, and the strong individuality of both the husband 
and wife made a deep impression upon one who was then much 
more responsive and recipient than individual. The sermon was 
a great success ; but it was almost Mr. Brooke’s latest utterance 
within the Anglican Church. The following year came the news 
of Mrs. Brooke’s mortal illness. During our short meeting in 1877 
{ had been greatly attracted by her, and the news filled me with 
unbearable pain. But I had not understood from it that the end 
itself was near, and I went out into our little garden which was a 
mass of summer roses, and in a bewilderment of feeling gathered 
all I could find—a glorious medley of bloom—that they might 
surround her, if only for a day, with the beauty she loved. Next 
day, or the day after, she died ; and that basket of roses, arriving 
in the house of death—belated incongruous offering !—has 
stayed with me as the symbol of so much else that is too late in 
life, and of our human helplessness and futility in the face of 
sorrow. 

After our move to London, my children and I went for a long 
time regularly to hear Mr. Brooke at Bedford Chapel. At the 
time, I often felt very critical of the sermons. Looking back I 
cannot bring myself to say a critical word. If only one could 
still go and hear him! Where are the same gifts, the same mag- 
netism, the same compelling personality to be found to-day among 
religious leaders ?. I remember a sermon on Elijah and the priests 
of Baal, which for colour and range, for modernness, combined with 
ethical force and power, remains with me as perhaps the best I 
ever heard. And then, the service. Prayers simplified, repetitions 
omitted, the Beatitudes instead of the Commandments, a dozen 
jarring intolerable things left out: but for the rest no needless 
break with association. And the relief and consolation of it ! 
The simple Communion service, adapted very slightly from the 
Anglican rite, and administered by Mr. Brooke with a reverence, 
an ardour, a tenderness one can only think of with emotion, was 
an example of what could be done with our religious traditions, 
for those who want new bottles for new wine, if only the courage 
and the imagination were there. 
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The biography of Mr. Brooke, which his son-in-law, Principal 
Jacks, has just brought out, will, I think, reveal to many what 
made the spell of Stopford Brooke, to a degree which is not common 
in biography. For le papier est béte!—and the charm of a man 
who was both poet and artist, without writing poems or painting 
pictures, is very hard to hand on to those who never knew him. 
But luckily Stopford Brooke’s diaries and letters reflect him with 
great fulness and freedom. They have his faults, naturally. 
They are often exuberant or hasty—not, by any means, always 
fair to men and women of a different temperament from his own. 
Yet on the whole, there is the same practical, warm-hearted wisdom 
in them, that many a friend found in the man himself when they 
went to consult him in his little study at the back of Bedford 
Chapel ; where he wrote his sermons and books, and found quiet, 
without, however, barring out the world, if it wanted him. And 
there breathes from them also the enduring, eager passion for 
natural and artistic beauty which made the joy of his own life, 
and which his letters and journals may well kindle in others. His 
old age was a triumph in the most difficult of arts. He was young 
to the end, and every day of the last waiting years was happy for 
himself, and precious to those about him. He knew what to give 
up and what to keep, and his freshness of feeling never failed. Per- 
haps his best and most enduring memorial will be the Wordsworth 
Cottage at Grasmere, which he plannedand carried out. And I like 
to remember that my last sight of him was at a spot only a stone’s 
throw from that cottage on the Keswick Road, his grey hair beaten 
back by the light breeze coming from the pass, and his cheerful 
eyes, full often, as it seemed to me, of a mystical content, raised 
towards the evening glow over Helm Crag and the Easedale fells. 


In the old packet of letters that came after the publication 
of ‘ Marcella,’ there is one which moves me specially. It was on 
March 1, 1894, that Mr. Gladstone said ‘ Goodbye’ to his Cabinet 
in the Cabinet room at Downing Street, and a little later in the 
afternoon walked away for the last time from the House of Commons. 
No one who has read it will forget the telling of that episode in 
Mr. Morley’s biography, with what concentration, what dignity !— 
worthy alike of the subject, and of the admirable man of letters 
—himself an eye-witness—who records it. 

While Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt, on behalf of 
the rest of their colleagues, were bidding their great chief farewell, 
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‘Mr. Gladstone sat composed and still as marble, and the emotion 
of the Cabinet did not gain him for an instant.’ When the spokes- 
men ceased, he made his own little speech of four or five minutes 
in reply :—‘ then hardly above a breath, but every accent heard, he 
said ‘‘ God bless you all.” He rose slowly and went out of one door, 
while his colleagues with minds oppressed filed out by the other.’ 

On this moving scene, there followed what Mr. Gladstone 
himself described as the first period of comparative leisure he had 
ever known, extending to four and a half months. They were 
marked first by increasing blindness, then by an operation for 
cataract and finally by a moderate return of sight. In July he 
notes that ‘during the last months of partial incapacity I have 
not written with my own hand probably so much as one letter a 
day.’ In this faded packet of mine lies one of these rare letters, 
written with his own hand—». full sheet—from Dollis Hill, on 
April 27. 

‘When “ Marcella ” arrived my thankfulness was alloyed with 
a feeling that the state of my eyesight made your kindness for 
the time a waste. But Mr. Nettleship has since then by an infusion 
supplied a temporary stimulus to the organ, such that I have been 
enabled to begin, and am reading the work with great pleasure 
and an agreeable sense of congeniality which I do not doubt I 
shall retain to the close.’ 


Then he describes a book—a novel—dealing with religious 
controversy, which he had lately been reading, in which every 
character embodying views opposed to those of the author ‘is 
exhibited as odious.’ With this he warmly contrasts the method 
and spirit of ‘ David Grieve,’ and then continues : 


‘Well, I have by my resignation passed into a new state of 
existence. And in that state I shall be very glad when our 
respective stars may cause our paths to meet. Iam full of 
prospective work ; but for the present a tenacious influenza greatly 
cripples me and prevents my making any definite arrangement 
for an expected operation on my eye.’ 


Eighty-five !—greatly crippled by influenza and blindness— 
yet ‘full of prospective work’! The following year, remembering 
“Robert Elsmere’ days, and apropos of certain passages in his 
review of that book, I ventured to send him an Introduction I had 
contributed to my brother-in-law Leonard Huxley’s translation 
of Hausrath’s ‘ New Testament Times.’ This time the well-known 
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handwriting is feebler, and the old ‘fighter’ is not roused. He 
puts discussion by, and turns instead to kind words about a near 
relative of my own who had been winning distinctions at Oxford. 


‘It is one of the most legitimate interests of the old to watch 
with hope and joy these opening lives, and it has the secondary 
effect of whispering to them that they are not yet wholly frozen 
up. . . . I am busy as far as my limited powers of exertion allow 
upon a new edition of Bishop Butler’s Works, which costs me a 
good deal of labour, and leaves me after a few hours upon it, good 
for very little else. And my perspective, dubious as it is, is filled 
with other work, in the Homeric region lying beyond. I hope 
it will be very long before you know anything of compulsory limita- 
tions on the exercise of your powers. Believe me always 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“W. E. GuapsTonE.’ 


But it was not till 1897, as he himself records, that the indomitable 
spirit so far yielded to these limitations as to resign—or rather 
contemplate resigning—the second great task of which he had 
spoken to me at Oxford, nine years before. “I have begun 
seriously to ask myself whether I shall ever be able to face—“ The 
Olympian Religion,” i.e. the study of the root connexion between 
the Greek and Hebrew religions. . 

It was I think in the winter of 1895 that I saw him for the last 
time at our neighbours, the Rothschilds, at Tring Park. He was 
then full of animation and talk, mainly of things political; and indeed 
not long before he had addressed a meeting at Chester on the Turkish 
massacres in Armenia, and was still to address a large audience at 
Liverpool on the same subject—his last public appearance—a year 
later. When ‘ George Tressady ’ appeared he sent me a message 
through Mrs. Drew that he feared George Tressady’s Parliamentary 
conduct ‘ was inconceivable in a man of honour ’; and I was only 
comforted by the emphatic and laughing dissent of Lord Peel, to 
whom I repeated the verdict. ‘Nothing of the kind! But of 
course he was thinking of ws—the Liberal Unionists.’ 

Then came the last months when, amid a world’s sympathy 
and reverence, the great life, in weariness and pain wore to its end. 
The ‘ lying-in-state ’ in Westminster Hall seemed to me ill-arranged. 
But the burying remains with me as one of those perfect things 
which only the Anglican Church at its best in combination with 
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the immemorial associations of English history can achieve. 
After it, I wrote to my son: 

“I have now seen four great funerals in the Abbey—Darwin, 
Browning, Tennyson, and the funeral service for Uncle Forster 
which was very striking too. But no one above forty of those 
in the Abbey yesterday will ever see the like again. It was as 
beautiful and noble as the “lying-in-state” was disappointing 
and ugly. The music was exquisite, and fitting in every respect ; 
and when the high sentence rang out—“ and their name liveth for 
evermore,” the effect was marvellous. One seemed to hear the 
voice of the future already pealing through the Abbey—as though 
the verdict were secured, the judgment given. 

a We saw it all, admirably, from the Muniment Room which 
is a sortof lower Triforium above the south Transept. To me 
perhaps the most thrilling moment was when, bending forward, 
one saw the white-covered coffin disappear amid the black crowd 
round it, and knew that it had sunk for ever into its deep grave. 
amid that same primaeval clay of Thorney Island on which Edward’s 
Minster was first reared and the Red King built his hall of judg- 
ment and Council. The statue of Dizzy looked down on him— 
“So you have come at last ! ’—and all the other statues on either 
side seemed to welcome and receive him. . . . The sloping seats 
for Lords and Commons filled the transepts, a great black mass 
against the jewelled windows, the Lords on one side, the Commons 
on the other ; in front of each black multitude was the glitter of 
@ mace, and in the hollow between, the whiteness of the pall— 
perhaps you can fancy it so.’ 

Many are the scenes and persons that come back to me as 
I read old letters of the ‘nineties, while all through them ran the 
continual strain of hard literary work, mingled with the new social 
and religious interests which the foundation of the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement had brought me. 


“We have been at Margot Tennant’s wedding to-day, ’ I wrote 
to my son—on May 10, 1894, ‘a great function, very tiring, but 
very brilliant and amusing—occasionally dramatic too, as when 
after the service had begun, the sound of cheering in the street 
outside drowned the voice of the Bishop of Rochester, and warned 
us that Mr. Gladstone was arriving. Afterwards at the house, 
we shook hands with three Cabinet Ministers on the doorstep, 
and there were all the rest of them inside! The bride carried 
herself beautifully and was as composed and fresh as though it 
were any ordinary party. From our seat in the church one saw 
the interior of the vestry and Mr. Gladstone’s white head against 
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the window as he sat to sign the register ; and the greeting between 
him and Mr. Balfour when he had done.’ 


This was written while Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister 
and Mr. Balfour, still free, until the following year, from the 
trammels of office, was finishing his brilliant ‘Foundations of 
Belief,’ which came out in 1895. In acknowledging the copy 
which he sent me, I ventured to write some pages of argument 
on behalf of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, which 
seemed to me to deserve a fuller treatment than Mr. Balfour had 
been willing to give it—in defence also of our English idealist oppo- 
nents of orthodoxy, such as Green and Caird. A year or two earlier 
I find I had been breaking a lance on behalf of the same school of 
writers with a very different opponent. In the controversy between 
Professor Huxley and Dr. Wace in 1889, which opened with the 
famous article on ‘The Gadarene Swine,’ the Professor had wel- 
comed me as an ally, because of ‘The New Reformation ’ which 
appeared much about the same time; and the word of praise in 
which he compared my reply to Mr. Gladstone, to the work ‘ of 
a strong housemaid brushing away cobwebs,’ gave me a fearful 
joy! I well remember a thrilling moment in the Russell Square 
drawing-room in ’89 when ‘ Pater ’ and I were in full talk, he in 
his raciest and most amusing form, and suddenly the door opened 
and ‘ Dr. Wace ’ was announced—the opponent with whom at that 
moment he was grappling his hardest in the Nineteenth Century. 
Huxley gave me a merry look—and then how perfectly they both 
behaved! I really think the meeting was a pleasure to both of 
them, and when my old chief in the ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ’ took his departure, Huxley found all kinds of pleasant 
personal things to say about him. 

But the Professor and I were not always at one. Caird and 
Green—and, for other reasons, Martineau—were to me names 
“of great pith and moment,’ and Christian Theism was a reason- 
able faith. And Huxley, in controversy, was no more kind to my 
“sacra ’ than to other people’s. Once I dared a mild remonstrance 
—in 1892—only to provoke one of his most vigorous replies : 


“My pear M,—Thanks for your very pleasant letter. I do 
not know whether I like the praise or the scolding better. They, 
like pastry, need to be done with a light hand—especially praise— 
and I have swallowed all yours, and feel it thoroughly agrees with me. 

‘As to the scolding I am going to defend myself tooth and 
nail. In the first place, by all my Gods and No Gods, neither 
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Green, nor Martineau, nor the Cairds were in my mind when I 
talked of “Sentimental Deism,” but the “ Vicaire Savoyard,”’ 
and Channing, and such as Voysey. There are two chapters of 
“ Rousseauism ” I have not touched yet—Rousseauism in Theology, 
and Rousseauism in Education. When I write the former I shall 
try to show that the people of whom I speak as “ sentimental 
deists ” are the lineal descendents of the Vicaire Savoyard. I 
was a great reader of Channing in my boyhood, and was much 
taken in by his theosophic confectionery. At present I have as 
much (intellectual) antipathy to him as St. John had to the 
Nicolaitans. 

*, . - Green I know only from his Introduction to Hume— 
which reminds me of nothing so much as a man with a hammer 
and chisel knocking out bits of bad stone in the Great Pyramid, 
with the view of bringing it down. ... As to Caird’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion,” I will get it and study it. 
But as a rule “ Philosophies of Religion,” in my experience, turn 
out to be only “ Religions of Philosophers ’—quite another business, 
as you will admit. 

‘And if you please, Ma’am, I wish to add that I think I am 
not without sympathy for Christian feeling—or rather for what 
you mean by it. Beneath the cooled logical upper strata of my 
microcosm, there is a fused mass of prophetism and mysticism, 
and the Lord knows what might happen to me, in case a moral 
earthquake cracked the superincumbent deposit, and permitted 
an eruption of the demonic element below. . . . Luckily I am 
near 70, and not a G.O.M.—so the danger is slight. 

‘One must stick to one’s trade. It is my business to the best 
of my ability to fight for scientific clearness—that is what the 
world lacks. Feeling, Christian or other, is superabundant. .. . 

* Ever yours affectionately, 
“T. H. Huxtey.’ 


A few more letters from him—racy, and living as himself— 
and then in ’95, just after his first article on the ‘ Foundations 
of Belief,’ we heard with dismay of the illness which killed him. 
There was never 2 man more beloved—more deeply mourned. 


It was in the summer of 1898, that some suggestions gathered 
from the love-story of Chateaubriand and Madame de Beaumont, 
and jotted down on a sheet of notepaper, led to the writing of 
‘Eleanor.’ Madame de Beaumont’s melancholy life came to an 
end in Rome, and the Roman setting imposed itself, so to speak, 
at once. But to write in Rome itself, played upon by all the 
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influences of a place where the currents of life and thought, so far 
as those currents are political, historical or artistic, seem to be 
running at double tides, would be, I knew, impossible, and we began 
to make inquiries for a place outside Rome, yet not too far away, 
where we might spend the spring. We tried to get an apartment 
at Frascati, but in vain. Then some friend suggested an apartment 
in the old Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo, well known to many 
an English and French diplomat, especially to the diplomat’s 
wife and children, flying to the hills to escape the summer heat of 
Rome. We found by correspondence two kind little ladies living 
in Rome, who agreed to make all the preparations for us, find 
servants, and provide against a possibly cold spring to be spent 
in rooms meant only for villeg:atura in the summer. We were to 
go early in March, and fires or stoves must be obtainable, if the 
weather pinched. 

The little ladies did everything, engagrd servants, and bargained 
with the Barberini Steward, but they could not bargain with the 
weather! On a certain March day when the snow lay thick on the 
olives, and all the furies were wailing round the Alban hills—we 
arrived. My husband, who had journeyed out with us to settle 
us in, and was then returning to his London work, was inclined to 
mocking prophecies that I should soon be back in Rome at a com- 
fortable hotel. Oh, how cold it was that first night !—how dreary 
on the great stone staircase, and in the bere comfortless rooms ! 
We looked out over a grey, storm-swept Campagna, to distant 
lines of surf-beaten coast; the kitchen was fifty-two steps below 
the dining-room ; the Neapolitan cook seemed to us a most formid- 
able gentleman, suggesting stilettos, and we sat down to our first 
meal, wondering whether we could possibly stay it out. 


‘But with the night (as I wrote some years ago) the snow 
vanished, and the sun emerged. We ran east to one balcony, 
and saw the light blazing on the Alban Lake, and had but to cross 
the apartment to find ourselves, on the other side, with all the 
Campagna at our feet, sparkling in a thousand colours to the sea. 
And outside was the garden, with its lemon trees growing in vast 
jars—like the jars of Knossos—but marked with Barberini bees ; 
its white and red camellias be-carpeting the soft grass with their 
fallen petals ; its dark and tragic recesses where melancholy trees 
hung above piled fragments of the great Domitian villa whose 
ruins lay everywhere beneath our feet ; its olive gardens sloping 
to the west, and open to the sun, open too to white, nibbling goats 
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and wandering bambini ; its magical glimpse of St. Peter’s to the 
north, through a notch in a group of stone-pines ; and, last and 
pest, its marvellous terrace that roofed a crypto-porticus of the 
old villa, whence the whole vast landscape, from Ostia and the 
mountains of Viterbo to the Circaean promontory, might be dis- 
cerned, where one might sit and watch the sunsets burn in scarlet 
and purple down through the wide west into the shining bosom 
of the Tyrrhenian sea.’ 


And in one day we had made a home out of what seemed a 
desert. Books had been unpacked, flowers had been brought in, 
the stoves were made to burn, the hard chairs and sofas had been 
twisted and turned into something more human and sociable, and 
we had begun to realise that we were, after all, singularly fortunate 
mortals, put in possession for three months—at the most moderate 
of rents !—of as much Italian beauty, antiquity, and romance, as 
any covetous soul could hope for—with Rome at our gates, and 
leisurely time for quiet work. 

Our earliest guest was Henry James, and never did I see Henry 
James in a happier light. A new light too. For here, in this 
Italian country, and in the Eternal City, the man whom I had so 
far mainly known as a Londoner was far more at home than I; 
and I realised perhaps more fully than ever before, the extraordinary 
range of his knowledge and sympathies. 

Roman history and antiquities, Italian art, Renaissance sculp- 
ture, the personalities and events of the Risorgimento, all these 
solid connaissances and many more were to be recognised per- 
petually as rich elements in the general wealth of Mr. James’s 
mind. That he had read immensely, observed immensely, talked 
immensely, became once more gradually and delightfully clear on 
this new field. That he spoke French to perfection was of course 
quickly evident to anyone who had even a slight acquaintance 
with him. M. Bourget once gave me a wonderful illustration of 
it. He said that Mr. James was staying with himself and Madame 
Bourget at their villa at Hyéres, not long after the appearance of 
Kipling’s ‘Seven Seas.’ M. Bourget, who by that time read and 
spoke English fluently, complained of Mr. Kipling’s technicalities, 
and declared that he could not make head or tail of ‘ McAndrew’s 
Hymn.’ Whereupon Mr. James took up the book, and standing 
by the fire, fronting his hosts, there and then put McAndrew’s 
Hymn into vigorous idiomatic French—an extraordinary feat, as 
it seemed to M. Bourget. Something similar, it will be remem- 
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bered, is told of Tennyson. ‘One evening,’ says F. T. Palgrave 
of the poet, ‘ he read out, off-hand, Pindar’s great picture of the 
life of Heaven, in the Second Olympian, into pure modern prose, 
splendidly lucid and musical.’ Let who will decide which tour 
de force was the more difficult. 

But Mr. James was also very much at home in Italian, while 
in the literature, history and art of both countries, he moved with 
the well-earned sureness of foot of the student. Yet how 
little one ever thought of him as a student! That was the 
spell. He wore his learning—and in certain directions he was 
learned— lightly, like a flower.” It was to him not a burden to 
be carried, not a possession to be proud of, but merely something 
that made life more thrilling, more full of emotions and sensations ; 
emotions and sensations which he was always eager, without a 
touch of pedantry, to share with other people. His knowledge 
was conveyed by suggestion, by the adroitest of hints and indirect 
approaches. He was politely certain to begin with, that you knew 
it all; and then to walk with you round and round the subject, 
turning it inside out, playing with it, making mock of it, and catch- 
ing it again with a sudden grip, or a momentary flash of eloquence, 
seemed to be, for the moment, his business in life. How the thing 
emerged, after a few minutes, from the long involved sentences! 
—only involved because the impressions of a man of genius are 
so many, and the resources of speech so limited. This involution, 
this deliberation in attack, this slowness of approach towards a 
point, which in the end was generally triumphantly rushed, always 
seemed to me more effective as Mr. James used it in speech than as 
he employed it—some of us would say, to excess—in some of his 
iatest books. For, in talk, his own living perscnality—his flashes 
of fun—of courtesvy—of ‘ chaff "—were always there, to do away 
with what,in the written word, became a difficult strain on attention. 

I remember an amusing instance of it, when my daughter D—— , 
who was housekeeping for us at Castel Gandolfo, asked his opinion 
as to how to deal with the Neapolitan cook, who had been anything 
but satisfactory, in the case of a luncheon-party of friends from 
Rome. It was decided to write a letter to the ex-bandit in the 
kitchen, at the bottom of the fifty-two steps, r-questing him to do 
his best, and pointing out recent shortcomings. D—-, whose 
Italian was then rudimentary, brought the letter to Mr. James, 
and he walked up and down the vast salone of the Villa, striking 
his forehead, correcting and improvising. ‘ A really nice pudding ’ 
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was what we justly desired, since the Neapolitan genius for sweets 


’ is well known. Mr. James threw out half phrases—pursued them 


—improved upon them—withdrew them—till finally he rushed 
upon the magnificent bathos—‘un dolce come si deve! ’—which 
has ever since been the word with us for the tip-top thing. 

With the country people, he was simplicity and friendship 
itself. I recollect him in close talk with a brown-frocked, bare- 
footed monk, coming from the monastery of Palazzuola on the 
farther side of the Alban lake, and how the super-subtle, super- 
sensitive cosmopolitan found not the smallest difficulty in drawing 
out the peasant, and getting at something real and vital in the 
ruder, simpler mind. And again, on a never-to-be-forgotten evening 
on the Nemi lake, when on descenaing from Genzano to the straw- 
berry farm vhat now holds the site of the famous temple of Diana 
Nemorensis, we found a beautiful youth at the fattoria, who for a 
few pence undertook to show us the fragments that remain. Mr. 
James asked his name. ‘ Aristodemo,’ said the boy, looking, as he 
spoke the Greek name, ‘like to a god in form and stature.’ Mr. 
James’s face lit up ; and h« walked over the historic ground beside 
the lad, Aristodemo picking up for him fragments of terra-cotta 
from the furrows through which the plough had just passed, bits 
of the innumerable small figurines that used to crowd the temple 
walls as ex-votos, and are now mingled with the fragole in the rich 
alluvial earth. It was a wonderful evening ; with a golden sun on 
the lake, on the wide stretches where the temple stood, and the 
niched wall where Lord Savile dug for treasure, and found it; on 
the great ship-timbers also, beside the lake, wreckage from Caligula’s 
galleys, which still lie buried in the deepest depth of the water ; 
on the rock of Nemi, and the fortress-like Orsini villa; on the 
Alban Mount itself, where it cut the ciear sky. I presently came 
up with Mr. James and Aristodemo, who led us on serenely, a 
young Hermes in the transfiguring light. One almost looked for 
the winged feet and helmet of the messenger god! Mr. James 
paused—his eyes first on the boy, then on the surrounding scene. 
‘ Aristodemo!’ he murmured smiling, and more to himself than 
me,—his voice caressing the word—‘ what a name! what a place!’ 
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AIRMEN O° WAR.} 
IX. NO THOROUGHFARE. 
BY BOYD CABLE. 





For a week the line had been staggering back, fighting savagely 
to hold their ground, being driven in time and again by the sheer 
weight of fresh German divisions brought up and hurled without 
&@ pause against them, giving way and retiring sullenly and 
stubboruly to fresh positions, having to endure renewed ferocious 
onslaughts there, and give to them again. Fighting, marching, 
digging in; fighting again and repeating the performance over 
and over for days and nights, our men were worn down dangerously 
near to the point of exhaustion and collapse, the point over which 
the Germans strove to thrust them, the point where human endur- 
ance could no longer stand the strain, and the breaking, crumbling 
line would give the opening for which the Germans fought so hard, 
the opening through which they would pour their masses and cut 
the Allied armies in two. 

Now at the end of a week it looked as if theic aim was 
dangerously near attainment. On one portion of the line especially 
the strain had been tremendous, and the men, hard driven and 
harassed for two days and nights almost without a break, were 
staggering on their feet, stupid with fatigue, dazed for want of 
sleep. Of all their privations this want of sleep was the harde.t 
and cruellest. The men longed for nothing more than a chance 
to throw themselves on the ground, to fling down on the road- 
side, in the ditches, anywhere, anyhow, and close their aching eyes 
and sink in deep, deep sleep. But there was no faintest hope of 
sleep for them. They had been warned that all the signs were 
of a fresh great attack being launched on them about dusk, by 
more of those apparently inexhaustible fresh enemy divisions. 
The divisions they had fought all day were being held stubbornly 
by rear-guard actions until the new positions were established ; 
and plain word had been brought in by reconnoitring airmen 
of the new masses pressing up by road and rail to converge with 
all their weight on the weakened line and the worn-out men who 
made ready to hold it. Everyone knew what was coming. 
1 Copyright in the United States of America, by Boyd Cable, 1918. 
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Company and battalion officers scanned the ground and picked 


Generals Commanding pored over maps and contours and sought 
points where concentrated shell-fire might best check the masses. 
And all who knew anything knew that it was no more than a 
forlorn hope that if once those fresh divisions came to close quarters 
they could be beaten back. Our men would be outnumbered, 
would be unrested and worn with fighting and digging and march- 
ing continuously,—that was the rub; if our men could have a 
rest, a few hours’ sleep, a chance to recuperate, they could make 
some sort of a show, put up a decent fight again, hold on long 
enough to give the promised reinforcements time to come up, the 
guns to take up new positions. But ‘a renewed attack in force 
must be expected by dusk’ said the word that came to them, and 
every precious minute until then must be filled with moving the 
tired men into position, doing their utmost to dig in and make 
some kind of defensive line. It looked bad. 

But there were other plans in the making, plans figured out 
on wider reaching lines, offering the one chance of success in attack- 
ing the fresh enemy masses at their most vulnerable points, fifteen, 
twenty miles away from our weary line. The plans were completed 
and worked out in detail and passed down the chain to the air 
Squadrons; and Flight by Flight the pilots and observers loaded 
up to the full capacity of their machines with bombs and machine- 
gun ammunition and went droning out over the heads of the 
working troops digging the fresh line, over the scattered outpost 
and rear-guard lines where the Germans pressed tentatively and 
waited for the new reinforcements that were to recommence the 
fierce ‘ hammer-blow’ attacks, on over the dribbling streams of 
transport and men moving by many paths into the battle line, 
on to where the main streams ran full flood on road and rail— 
and where tbe streams could best be dammed and diverted. 

The air Squadrons went in force to their work, bent all their 
energies for the moment to the one great task of breaking up 
the masses before they could bring their weight into the line, of 
upsetting the careful time-table which the enemy must lay down 
and follow if they were to handle the huge bulk of traffic they were 
putting on road and rail with any success. Each Flight and 
Squadron had its own appointed work and place, its carefully 
detailed orders of how and where to go about their business. In 
one Squadron, where the C.O. held council with his Flight Leaders 
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and explained the position and pointed out the plans, one of his 
Captains summed up the instructions in a sentence. * That bit 
of road,’ he said with his finger on the map, ‘ you want us to see 
it’s “ No Thoroughfare ” for the Hun up to dark ?’ 

‘ That’s it,’ said the C.0. ‘ And if you get a chance at a train 
or two about here—well, don’t let it slip.’ 

‘Right-oh,’ ‘That’s simple,’ ‘No Thoroughfare,’ said the 
Captains, and proceeded about their business. The Flights went 
off at short intervals, intervals calculated to ‘keep the pot a- 
boiling,’ as closely as possible, to allow no minutes when some of 
the Squadron would not be on or about the spot to enforce the ‘No 
Thoroughfare ’ rule. For the rest of the afternoon they came and 
went, and came and went, in a steady string, circling in and dropping 
to the drome to refill hurriedly with fresh stocks of bombs and 
ammunition, taking off and driving out to the east as soon as 
they had the tanks and drums filled and the bombs hitched on. 
They were on scout machines carrying four light bombs and many 
hundred rounds of ammunition apiece, and Dennis, the leader 
of the first Flight, made an enthusiastic report of success on the 
first return. ‘ Found the spot all right, Major,’ he said cheerfully. 
‘ The crater reported is there all right, and it has wrecked half the 
road. There was a working party on it going like steam to fill 
in the hole. We disturbed the party a whole lot.’ 

They had disturbed them. The road was one of those long 
miles-straight main routes that run between the towns in that 
part of France. They were well filled with troops and transport 
over the first miles, but the Flight Leader followed instructions 
and let these go, knowing other Squadrons would be dealing with 
them in their own good time and way. ‘ Although I wish they’d 
get busy and do it,’ as he told the C.0. ‘ Having nothing to worry 
them, those Huns just naturally filled the air with lead as we went 
over ’em. Look at my poor old “ Little Indian ” there—her planes 
are as full of holes as a sieve.’ 

But he had pushed his ‘Little Indian’ straight on without 
attempting to return the fire from below, and presently he came 
to the spot where the Squadron was to tackle its job—a spot 
where an attempt had been made by our Engineers to blow up the 
road as we retired, and where a yawning hole took up half the road, 
leaving one good lorry-width for the transport to crawl round. 
An infantry battalion was tramping past the crater when the 
Flight arrived above it, and since the ‘ Little Indian ’ flew straight 
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on without loosing off a bomb or a shot, the rest of the Flight 
followed obediently, although in some wonder as to whether the 
target was not being passed by mistake. There was no mistake. 
They followed the leader round in a wide sweep over the open fields 
with stray bunches of infantry firing wildly up at them, round 
to the crater, and past it again, and out and round still wider. 
The road by the crater was empty as they passed, but a long string 
of lorries and horse transport that had been waiting half a mile 
back began to move and crawl along towards the crater. The 
‘Little Indian’ kept on her wide circle until half the lorries were 
past the crater. Then she came round in a steep bank and shot 
straight as an arrow back to the road, swept round sharply again 
and went streaking along above it. Two hundred yards from the 
crater she lifted, curved over and came diving down, spitting fire 
and lead as she came, pelting a stream of bullets on the lorries 
abreast of the mine hole and diving straight at them. Thirty 
feet away from the hole, one, two, three, four black objects dropped 
away from under the machine, and four spurts of flame and smoke 
leaped and flashed amongst the lorries and about the hole, as the 
‘Little Indian ’ zoomed up, ducked over and came diving down again 
with her machine-guns hailing bullets along the lorries and the 
horse transport. And close astern of her came the rest of the 
Flight, splashing their bombs down the length of the convoy, each 
saving one or two for the spot by the crater, continuing along the 
toad and emptying their guns on the transport. Half a mile 
along the road they swung round and turned back and repeated 
the gunning performance cn men struggling to hold and steady 
crazed and bolting horses, on wagons in the ditches, on one lorry 
with her nose well down in the half-filled crater and another one 
comfortably crashed against her tail that stuck out into the half- 
width bit of road. 

‘ A beautiful block,’ the Flight told the Major on their return. 
“Couldn’t have placed ’em better if we'd driven the lorries our- 
selves. And there’s horse wagons enough scattered along the 
ditches of the next half mile to keep the Hun busy for hours.’ 

The second Flight, arriving about ten minutes after the first 
had departed homeward bound, found the Huns exceedingly 
busy struggling to remove the wrecked transport which so effectually 
blocked the way. There were men enough crowded round the 
crater especially to make a very fine target, and the first machine 
or two got their bombs well home on these, and scattered the rest 
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impartially along the road on any ‘suitable targets’ of men or 
transport. They established another couple of very useful blocks 
along the mile of road behind the crater, and completely cleared 
the road of marching men for a good three miles. The third 
Flight found no targets beyond the working party at the crater 
until they had gone back a few miles to a cross road, where they 
distributed some bombs on a field battery, bolted the teams, and 
left the gunners well down in the ditches beside their overturned 
guns and limbers. 

They had barely finished their performance when the first 
Flight was back again, but by this time the enemy had taken 
steps to upset the arrangements, and with a couple of machine- 
guns posted by the crater did their best to keep the traffic blockers 
out of reach of their targets. But the Flight would not be denied, 
and drove in through the storm of bullets, planted their bombs 
and gave the ground gunners a good peppering, and got away with 
no further damage than a lot of bullet holes in wings and fuselages. 
For the next hour the Germans fought to strengthen their anti- 
aircraft defences, bringing up more machine-guns and lining the 
ditches with riflemen, and the attackers got a reception that grew 
hotter and hotter with each attempt. But they held the road 
blocked, and effectually prevented any successful attempt to 
clear and use it, and in addition extended their attacks to further 
back and to other near-by roads, and to the railway. Crossing 
this line on one outward trip Dennis, still flying his bullet-riddled 
‘Little Indian,’ saw a long and heavily laden train toiling slowly 
towards the front. It was too good a chance to miss, so he swung 
and made for it, swooped down to within a hundred feet and dropped 
his bombs. Only one hit fairly, and although that blew one truck 
to pieces, it left it on the rails and the train still crawling along. 
But the Flight followed his lead, and one of their bombs hit and 
so damaged the engine that a cloud of steam came pouring up 
from it and the train stopped. Another long train was panting 
up from the German rear, so the Flight swept along it and sprayed 
it liberally with machine-gun bullets, scaring the driver and fireman 
into leaping overboard, and bringing that train also to a standstill. 
Dennis headed back home to bring up a fresh stock of bombs, 
and, if he could, damage the train beyond possibility of moving, 
although he feared it was rather a large contract for a scout’s 
light bombs. But on the way back he met a formation of big two- 
seater bombers carrying heavy bombs, and by firing a few rounds, 
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diving athwart their course, and frantic wavings and pointings 
managed to induce them to follow him. Two of them did, and 
he led them straight back to the two trains. The driver and 
fireman of the second had resumed their duties and were trying 
to push the first train along when the bombers arrived, and planting 
one bomb fairly on the train, started a fire going, and with another 
which fell between two trucks blew them off the metals. The 
burning trucks were just beginning to blow up nicely as our machines 
raced for home and more ammunition. 

The next hour was mainly occupied with a fast fight against 
about twenty Hun machines evidently brought up to break up 
the road-blockers’ game. The fight ended with three of the Huns 
being leit crashed on the ground, one of ours going down in flames, 
and two struggling back across the lines with damaged machine 
and engine. Dennis was forced to leave his machine for one trip 
and borrow another while his damaged wings were replaced with 
new ones. 

This tine two Flights went out together, and while one engaged 
the Hun machines which still strove to drive them back, the other 
dived back on the road and again scattered the working party 
which strugyled to clear the road. They had a hot passage, whirling 
down through a perfect tempest of machine-gun fire, and another 
machine was lost to it. Dennis struggled back across the lines 
with a shot-shrough radiator and an engine seizing up, was forced 
to land as \est he could, wrecked his machine in the landing, 
crawled out of the wreckage, got back to the drome, and taking 
over his repaired machine went out again. 

“That road’s blocked,’ he said firmly, ‘ and she’s goin’ to stay 
blocked.’ And he got his men to rig a sort of banner of fabric 
attached to a long iron picket-pin harpoon arrangement, painted 
a sentence in German on it, and took it up with him. They found 
the road still blocked, but columns of troops tramping in streams 
over the fields to either side. They spent a full hour scattering 
these and chasing them all over the landscape, had to break off 
the game to take on another fight with a crowd of Hun scouts, 
were joined by a stray Flight or two who saw the fight and barged 
into it, and after a mixed fast and furious ‘ dog-fight ’ at heights 
running from anything under three hundred feet to about as many 
inches, chased the Hun machines off. They came back in triumph 
down the deserted road and the empty fields, spattering the last 
of their rounds into the wrecked lorries and wagons still lying 
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there, and then, as they passed over the piled wreckage at the 
crater, Dennis leaned out and dropped his streamered harpoon 
overboard. It plunged straight, hit, and stuck neatly upright, 
displaying its legend clearly to anyone on the ground. 

‘What was on it ?” said Dennis in answer to the questions of 
the Flight later on. ‘It was a notice in German. Maybe it was 
bad German, but it was a dash good notice. It said “ No Thorough- 
fare,” and I fancy we’ve taught the Huns what it means anyhow.’ 

They, and a good many of their fellow squadrons, had—on 
this and on other road and rail Lines of Communication. They 
lost men and they lost machines; but the expected fresh attack 
on the line did not develop at dusk as foretold. And that night 
the weary troops slept a sclid life-renewing six hours, 


























THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


III. Dickie 1s LEFT IN CHARGE. 


Ir was another fine morning a year later, the estuary of the Torridge 
and the Channel, which wound out to the Bar between the Braunton 
and Northam Burrows, brimmed over with shining water, and upon 
the top of the turning tide the Revenge slowly threaded her way 
towards her natural home, the open sea. It was, as Grenville put it, 
a rotten day for sailing : the breeze was light and looked to become 
lighter still, and there was a gathering haze far out in the Bay which 
looked to become thicker. The barometer soared almost out of 
sight. For days past the weather conditions of late spring had 
been anti-cyclonic, delightful for those on shore, and for those with 
uneasy stomachs in a steamboat, but for sailors in a yacht they 
induced blasphemy. Grenville growled as the yacht crept past 
the Crow Rock and lazily inclined north-west to clear the South 
Gut. ‘Never mind, Dad,’ said Dickie, ‘ it will be livelier outside, 
and even if we are hung up I shan’t grumble. It is my exeat, two 
whole days free from school, and if I can spend them in the yacht 
at sea I can put up with the most sticky of calms.’ 

It was, as Dickie had predicted, rather livelier outside, though 
tending little to exuberance. The unending swell of the Atlantic 
gripped the yacht and swung her into a semblance of activity, the 
breeze freshened, whispered pleasantly through the cordage, and 
almost filled out the canvas. It blew out of Wales upon their 
starboard bow and gave them a long, if slow and lazy, reach for the 
centre of the wide gap which opened between Lundy and Hartland. 
They had made no plans; they rarely did; wherein lies wisdom. 
Whether one cruises in a yacht, or ranges over the white English 
roads in a car, plans are the silliest of restrictions upon freedom and 
enjoyment. ‘ Fay ce que vouldra,’ do what one wills, stop or move 
on. The General Idea—as they say in Army Manceuvres—was 
to get away to the west somewhere, lie up somewhere during the 
night, and to do upon the morrow that which Providence and the 
weather permitted. A holiday, short or long, bent to the shape of 
a plan is a holiday cramped and spoiled. 
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Though the tide ran stoutly at two knots, and the light airs 
did not wholly fail, lunch-time found them little past Clovelly, and 
the tide began to slack and turn towards the east when they were 
abreast of Hartland half a dozen miles off tne.coast. ‘Saving your 
presence, Dickie,’ said Grenville, ‘this is perfectly dammable.’ 
‘Don’t mind me,’ answered Dickie lazily. ‘ Blow off steam if it 
does you good. I am enjoying myself fine. My tummy is full of 
meat, there are no bothering lessons to do, the sun is soaking into 
me, and I am at peace with all the world.’ 

“You are a slacker, Dickie, and half asleep. If I had not seen 
you in a gale of wind, with the seas breaking over the bow and 
lashing your face and oilskins with spray, and you rejoicing in the 
welter of it, I should set you down as an armchair sailor.’ 

‘A blow is fine,’ said Dickie philosophically, ‘and a hot lazy 
calm like this is fine too. Inever worry. For the last five minutes 
I have been watching a big ship yonder. She looks like a cruiser 
or battleship, though one does not often see a war vessel in these 
waters. Please turn on the glasses, Captain.’ 

Grenville handed over the tiller to John and, with Dickie beside 
him, surveyed the distant vessel through his binoculars. ‘She is a 
battleship,’ declared he. ‘Here, take these toys; I will fetch my 
telescope and try to place her.’ Presently Grenville was able to 
deliver judgment. ‘I don’t know what she is doing up there, but 
that is a battleship of the Channel Squadron. One of the Duncan 
class.’ 

“How can you tell at this distance?’ cried Dickie, eagerly 
studying the great vessel, the first battleship which he had ever 
seen. 

“You ought to learn the outlines in the “ Nava] Annual,” ’ 
said Grenville, quite forgetting that he had himself discouraged 
Dickie’s naval researches. ‘See the two masts and the two funnels 
set closely together and a bit forrard. The twelve-inch turrets 
fore and aft are quite distinct. That ship has four twelve-inch 
guns, and twelve six-inch in the side batteries, besides small stuff 
which I can’t see. She may be the Duncan herself, or perhaps 
the Albemarle.’ 

“If you please, sir,’ put in John diffidently, ‘ ’tis the Middleton.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Grenville, with satisfaction. ‘I was certain of 
her class. The Middleton is a Duncan allright. But how do you 
know, John ?’ 

‘If you please, sir, I ’eard tell of ’er at Appledore. She come 
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up from Plymouth yesterday to do wireless trials with the Scilly 
Islands.’ 

‘Wonderful thing, wireless,’ commented Grenville. ‘It has 
come on a lot since my time. We used to play about with half- 
mile signals, and now that ship is talking over the whole long back 
of Cornwall to the Scillies. very year the distance increases, and 
there seems to be no limit, especially at night. One can send 
twice as far by night as by day, Dickie.’ 

The boy feasted his eyes upon the battleship, and tried to realise 
that from her tall masts were speeding invisible rays over land and 
sea, to be caught up and read a hundred miles away. Willie’s 
Invisible Rings were not to be classed as fairy wonders with ine 
invisible rays. ‘ How is it done ?’ cried he. 

“I can’t explain; it is all too complicated. But I will show 
you the system working when I next go to Plymouth.’ 

“Good!” cried Dickie. ‘That’s a promise. The next time 
you go to Plymouth, I go with you.’ 

Grenville frowned and bit his lip. He was caught. Never 
since Dickie or Betty had been born had he or his wife gone back 
on a promise made to them. To keep strict faith was the most 
inviolable of their principles. He had thoughtlessly promised to 
reveal to Dickie at Plymouth the wonders of wireless, and his 
word must be kept. He thought uneasily of what his wife would 
say, how she would smile in that understanding way of hers which 
was sometimes so exasperating, how secretly she might even 
laugh. The mischief was done, but Dickie was now over thirteen, 
soon to be too old for Osborne ; if he became deeply interested in 
that Service from which Grenville had deliberately cut him off— 
and nothing seemed more likely—he must indulge his passion as 
a hobby only. So that wasallright. Dickie should goto Plymouth 
or Portsmouth and wallow, if he pleased, in the wonders of the 
Navy. For he was safe now; too old to be prepared for it. 

As they watched, the Middleton began to move away from 
them. She was steaming slowly down the coast, shortening the 
distance between her senders and the receivers far away yonder 
over the faint line of coast, probing into the capabilities of a system 
which was as yet in its early youth. 

The tide had turned and was flowing up the Bristol Channel. 
The breeze was lighter than ever. The yacht could make no further 
advance towards the west, she could not even hold her place. The 
sails flapped idly and the Revenge drifted stern first as helpless as 
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an empty barrel. ‘ We are in for a pretty dull afternoon,’ observed 
Grenville. ‘Dull, but rather jolly,’ said Dickie. ‘I wonder if 
we shall see that battleship again. She is almost out of sight and 
the mist is beginning to thicken.’ 

It was now four o’clock, and no signs appeared of any favourable 
change in the weather. The glass was so high and steady that it 
seemed to be frozen solid. The breeze, except for a faint waft now 
and then from the west, had failed entirely. Lundy lay some five 
miles to the north, its big southern plateau robbed of all detail by 
the hazy atmosphere. ‘The Revenge,’ remarked Dickie, ‘is as 
idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean. John, it is no use 
trying to steer. Do you know the Ancient Mariner with the long 
grey beard and glittering eye ?’ 

“What was his ship, sir ?’ asked John. 

“If we are idle much longer,’ put in Grenville, ‘we shall run a 
good chance of butting into Morte Point before the tide turns. We 
must get up to the north somehow and spend the night off Lundy. 
But it won’t be easy. Dickie, you’ve got to sweat for once.’ 

‘I am at your orders, Captain.’ 

‘Here, John, give me the helm and cut away into the dinghy 
with Mr. Dick. You must put in some hefty rowing and give us 
a long tow. I will help you when I can with the sails, but there 
is not wind enough to make a candle flicker.’ 

Away went John and Dickie in the little boat, picked up the 
tow rope flung to them by Grenville, and toiled at the weary oars 
till their souls sickened. After about two hours of heavy plugging, 
when Dickie was feeling that never again would he sit down 
in comfort, John spoke. The rowers had long been silent ; their 
weariness was too deep for speech. ‘ We ought to ’ave one of they 
little motors that fits on to the rudder pintles. We'd a run into 
Lundy by this time wi’ thick’un.’ John spoke a quaint dialect in 
which the Devon of his adoption was mingled with the Hampshire 
of his birth, and the compost well stirred up with Service slang. I 
am incapable of reproducing it. ‘I will speak to the Captain when 
I get on board again, if I ever do,’ groaned Dickie. ‘A dinky motor 
would have saved our skin at any rate.’ He shifted carefully upon 
the thwart, seeking in vain for a soft and kindly spot. ‘Are you 
sore, John 2?’ 

‘Raw, sir,’ murmured the Marine, bereft by suffering of his 
native delicacy. 

Just then, when to their skinless hams and stricken soul 
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it seemed that relief could only come with death, Grenville hailed 
them from the yacht. ‘That will do,’ he cried. ‘We shall drift 
clear.’ 

Never was an order more welcome, and the rowers pulled along- 
side and cautiously climbed out upon the deck. Dickie lay down 
upon his face and groaned. ‘Dad,’ said he, ‘if I have to save up 
all my pocket money for years we will have an Evinrude motor.’ 

‘A good idea,’ assented Grenville. ‘It is just what we want 
to get in and out of the estuary. What made you think of it ?’ 

‘It didn’t take much thinking of,’ said Dickie. 

While John busied himself with preparing tea Grenville explained 
the position. ‘We are well out in the Channel, thanks to your 
heroic efforts, but cannot possibly make the beach at Lundy. 
There is nothing for it but to drift all night. As the tides run, we 
are safe from going ashore, but are in the track of steamers between 
Plymouth and Swansea. Luckily for us, most of the steam lanes 
lie north of Lundy. It is going to be a thick night, but we have 
the motor horn and the gun. If were run down it won’t be our 
fault.’ 

To the pedestal of the gun Grenville had fitted long since a great 
raucous-voiced motor horn, whose cry in fog could be heard a mile 
distant, and they had for an emergency signal the faithful gun, which 
was now relieved of its tarpaulin housing. Half a dozen primed 
cartridges were always kept in a box near the gun, and Grenville 
now added six more from his store in the Cabin. ‘The gun has been 
a toy so far,’ said he, ‘ but it may save our lives to-night.’ 

‘Toy!’ cried Dickie indignantly, and even John, who heard the 
word, looked reproachfully at his Commander. ‘ You won’t think 
it a toy when we have to deal with a pirate. There are lots of 
pirates still ; Willie says so.’ 

‘There are,’ assented Grenville grimly—‘lots of them. But 
they have taken to shore jobs—at the Admiralty.’ 

When night came on the fog thickened, curling about the Revenge 
in long clammy wisps so that everything beyond fifty yards’ distance 
was blotted out. Every quarter of an hour Grenville, who knew 
the tides and currents like any Bristol pilot, plotted out their position 
on his big chart by dead reckoning. With the last of the light he 
had taken exact bearings of Lundy and Morte Point and could 
follow the drift throughout the night with naval precision. The 
signal gun upon Lundy began to speak to them after the fog had 
closed down; its voice had a friendly sound and reminded them that, 
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though wrapped within an impenetrable blanket, they were not 
wholly cut off from human aid. Whenever in the distance they 
heard a siren call, their big horn barked out an answer, and he who 
stood on duty at the horn could in an instant grip the firing trigger 
of the Hotchkiss and, if danger threatened, scatter the fog with 
roaring waves of warning. Grenville and John both took their 
watches at the horn, but Dickie, hovering near, grudged every minute 
which he did not spend squeezing the bulb or fingering with eager 
expectancy the trigger of the gun. He was the only one of the 
three who longed for the imminence of a collision. 

The tide turned at half-past nine, and by Grenville’s reckoning 
they would drift back and pass about two miles south of the Black 
Rock of Lundy at half-past one. Every minute now carried them 
farther away from the steamer track, which was their chief danger, 
and brought them nearer the rapid set of the current which sweeps 
round the Island. All steamers proceeding up or down the Channel 
would, on such a night, give Lundy the widest possible berth, and 
Grenville began to feel that the risk of being run down—a danger 
which chills the hardiest of sailors—was becoming of little account. 

All the time of their drift they had heard the explosive signals 
from Lundy, which became louder and louder as the hours drew on. 
A regular sound is noted subconsciously, especially by the trained 
senses of a sailor, but a sudden cessation of that sound seems to 
leave a startling blank. It was shortly before two o’clock, when 
they should have been well past the Black Rock, which stands out 
to sea beyond the famous and deadly Shutter, that Grenville 
suddenly realised the absence of the signals. They had struck 
regularly upon his ear for hours; now they had ceased. He 
listened, puzzled, wondering if he had lost his hearing, when there 
came a new sound, far away—the weird whizzing whistle of a 
huge siren. ‘John,’ he called, ‘do you hear that siren? What 
has become of the signals on Lundy ?’ 

John approached his Captain and peered out far ahead whence 
the blood-curdling cry of the siren seemed to come. Sound-waves 
cushioning upon fog become strangely broken up ; the siren might 
have been one mile away or three; it might have been straight 
ahead or to port or starboard ; they could not tell. But one fact 
stood out terrible in its certainty—a great vessel was approaching 
Lundy in thick fog, and the signals which should have warned her 
of the peril were unaccountably silent. ‘It isa big ship,’ muttered 
Grenville, as the siren whistled and wailed, growing nearer and 
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louder with every minute. ‘She will be lost in twenty minutes if 
those infernal signals keep silent.’ 

‘I mind now,’ cried John suddenly. ‘I had misremembered 
the talk in the ‘“Drake’s "Ead” to Appledore. The signals are 
firing, sir, but we can’t ’ear them and that ship can’t ’ear them. 
There’s a sort of ’ole in the hair, sir, at this hend of the Island. 
What they called a soundless area, sir.’ John’s speech was 
deplorable when he became excited. 

‘Magic,’ whispered Dickie, pale with terror. ‘It’s the bad 
pixies at work. Oh, if Willie were only here!’ 

‘Quick, John!’ roared Grenville. ‘The gun! If that ship 
yonder can’t hear Lundy’s signals she may be able to hear ours.’ 

Dickie at these words woke up from his fright. Pixies or no 
pixies, prompt action was called for. In an instant he had pressed 
the trigger of the Hotchkiss, and a bang crashed out which sounded 
loud enough to be heardin Bideford. ‘Again.’ Dickie tore at the 
breech lever ; out flew the spent cartridge, and he pushed in another. 
Again the fog beside them was torn away by the blast of the Hotch- 
kiss, and the thick smoke of the amateur black powder choked 
their throats and made their eyes stream. The siren shrieked 
again, now quite close ; the doomed ship had not heard their gun and 
was still driving upon the rocks of Lundy. ‘It’s no use,’ lamented 
Dickie, almost in tears. ‘She’s pixy led. It is no use at all.’ 

‘She will run on us down,’ murmured John, as he stood sharply 
at attention to meet the shock in fitting manner. 

‘She'll run herself ashore,’ cried Grenville. 

They could see nothing, but they felt a powerful suck of air press 
hard upon their bodies, and the yacht, whose sails were set, bent 
over till her rail was under water. Then they were hurled, stagger- 
ing and blinded, clutching at any spar or stay which could preserve 
them from being flung from the deck of the wildly plunging yacht. 
The Revenge pitched and rolled, drove her bowsprit under till the 
oily water foamed over the naked gun and down into the Captain’s 
Cabin. Then with flapping halliards she reared up upon her rudder 
until it seemed almost as if she would fall right over. The Revenge 
had been caught without steerage way upon her by the tremendous 
wash of a deep and heavy steamer passing within fifty yards and 
came near to being swamped. Had she not been buoyant as a cork 
and tight as a bottle—except where the cockpit opened into the 
after-cabin—her peril would have been great. As it was she gave 
our friends a taste of what it feels like to sit a bucking Western 
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broncho, and did her best to ‘ scat ’em to blazes,’ as Jobn expressed 
it when relating this incident at the Drake’s ’Ead to Appledore. 
John, among the fishermen of Appledore, was a very great personage, 
and not even my deeply prejudiced wife could then have called 
his demeanour wooden. His dignity was always portentous, but 
he would unbend to tell a story or even to oblige with a song in a 
high and raucous voice. He was popular there among his friends, 
though he never permitted them to forget that he was a Blue Marine 
from Eastney, a soldier of soldiers, who condescended to take 
service upon the sea. 

When at last the yacht steadied from her plunges John un- 
hooked his legs from the pedestal of the gun, to which he had clung 
as the one sure refuge in a tumbling world, and Dickie let go 
the main mast, about which he had wrapped himself like a 
monkey. Grenville had alone remained upright, holding tightly 
to the port shrouds. All were wet through. ‘ Are you all right ?’ 
cried Grenville anxiously, for during the wild tossing minutes which 
had followed the passing of the steamer limbs might have been 
broken and even lives lost. ‘Right as rain,’ cried Dickie, ‘and 
as wet. I am sopping.’ ‘Right, sir,’ reported John, ‘but the 
gun will be tur’ble rusted if I don’t clean her to onst.’ ‘Oh, damn 
the gun!’ roared Grenville. ‘Don’t you see what is happening ? 
That was no coasting steamer’s wash. She’s ten thousand tons 
at least, and running sheer upon the Shutter. She is lost—that 
beautiful ship is lost !’ 

‘I hope it isn’t the battleship we saw this afternoon,’ 
exclaimed Dickie. 

‘Rubbish !’ scornfully cried Grenville. ‘The Navy doesn’t pile 
up battleships that fool way in home waters.’ 

The screams of the siren still beat upon their ears, and now 
there came a new sound after each shriek—a dull echo following 
each at an interval of a few seconds. The sound-waves from the 
siren were being bent back and echoed from the tall cliffs of Lundy. 
* She will hear that echo and realise her danger,’ muttered Grenville ; 
‘but she is very close, devilish close. Her reckoning must be 
completely out.’ 

More than a quarter of an hour had passed since the ship passed 
the Revenge, and they began to hope that, warned by the echoing 
siren, she had put about and evaded the dreadful shelf which 
stretches, hungry and terrible, from the Black Rock to the Shutter. 
But the end had already come, though they could not hear the 
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crash of it. Muffled, sounding thin and far away in that mysterious 
area which John had rightly called an ‘ole in the hair,’ came the 
report of a heavy gun. ‘Six-inch,’ cried Grenville, to whom guns 
spoke in the voices of old familiar friends. ‘Six-inch blank. You 
are right, Dickie: it is the battleship.’ He dropped down, this 
strong man, and buried his face in his hands. ‘ A battleship—a 
nearly new English battleship piled up upon the Shutter, which 
never lets go anything which it seizes! Fourteen thousand tons! 
Gone, hopelessly lost! How those beastly foreigners will jeer at 
us, and we can say nothing! Gone, lost, because her poor skipper 
was out in his reckoning and there exists a soundless area off this 
accursed Island.’ 

Dickie’s cheeks were wet with tears which mingled with the 
salt spray from his late soaking, for in his heart he too felt the grief 
which had stricken his father. It was not the loss alone but the 
humiliation of it which shook these loyal naval souls. 

Presently Grenville sprang up. ‘Haul in the dinghy, John,’ 
cried he. ‘We will go off and help.’ The dinghy was full of 
water, but she was unsinkable, with lifeboat compartments fore 
and aft. They bailed her out, and Grenville, followed by John, 
stepped upon the floor boards and seized the oars. ‘ You must 
stay in charge, Dickie,’ said the Captain. ‘The tide will turn 
about dawn and the fog will probably lift with the sun. Bring 
her back to us if you can, and if we don’t join you with the boat 
let go her anchor as near the beach as you can get.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Dickie, a small forlorn figure, about whom, 
standing by the rail, the fog wreaths still curled. 

‘You will be all right ?’ 

‘Quite all right, sir,’ 8aid Dickie. Then the boat, fiercely 
driven along by Grenville and by the sore but still strenuous 
John, disappeared heading away towards where the minute guns, 
firing solemnly, indicated the position of the stranded battleship. 

It was half-past two in the morning, and the Revenge, helpless 
without wind to fill her sails, drifted away farther and farther 
towards the wide mouth of the Bristol Channel, and the open 
Atlantic. In charge of her was one small boy of little more than 
thirteen, wet, weary from want of sleep, and not a little hungry. 
He was alone in a sense which never can be felt ashore. Buried 
in darkness and in fog, girt about by miles upon miles of a slowly- 
heaving oily sea, he was cut off from humankind. 

Years afterwards when Dickie told me this story I asked if he 
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were frightened. ‘Not a bit,’ he replied. ‘I was frightfully 
bucked; never felt prouder of myself in my life. From being a 
Midshipman I had suddenly been promoted to Captain, and I 
chortled with pride. I remember tucking Dad’s big telescope 
under my arm and marching up and down the quarter-deck, 
looking up at the sails, and muttering orders to an imaginary 
crew. There was nothing that I could do; no steerage way, 
nothing. As Officer of the Watch, who could see nothing, I was 
sublime. When my stomach yelled for food I went below and 
dug out a lot of wet biscuits. The Captain’s Cabin and the Gun- 
room were swamped, but John had luckily clamped on the fore- 
hatch, so we had not more than a ton or so of water aboard. 
By Jove, we were nearly swamped that time! Sometimes I get 
scared out of my wits—there is nothing of the blooming hero about 
me—but I am so used to the sea that I always feel at home upon 
it. That is it, just use and insensibility. On shore it is quite 
different. There I become as funky as the merest kid. Old 
John is one of the bravest men I’ve ever met. At heart he 
hates and fears the sea, but he sticks it out so calmly that you 
would never know. He was bred a landsman and did not 
enlist into the Marines till he was nearly twenty, while I can 
scarcely remember the time when I did not knock about in 
boats.’ 

So Dickie, undismayed, played at being Officer of the Watch, 
and when about three o’clock the blackness began to give way to 
the dawn, he carried the suction pipe of the yacht’s hand pump 
to the Cabin and strove earnestly to lower the foot or so of water 
which still washed over the floor and the half-deck outside. 

The morning broke fine, and as the sun rose up over the cliffs 
of Lundy the fog dispersed, sucked up by the warm rays. The 
tide had now turned and was flowing strongly to the east, and 
what was even better, a land breeze from the distant coast of Devon 
gave promise of some strength. The dawn in Bideford Bay after 
a fog does not ‘come up like thunder,’ but it is of indescribable 
loveliness. As the sky lightens it takes on a vivid tint of steely 
blue which lasts until the rising sun washes out the bright hard 
quality with excess of white light. But what the sky then loses 
the sea gains, for the greenish grey changes to blue and deepens 
under the white granite cliffs of Lundy almost to purple—the sea 
purple of the Greek Islands. Dickie had not eyes for colour. The 
morning light showed him the precious gun, upon which had 
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already gathered splashes of salt rust, and he was more concerned 
to swab off these distressing stains than to pay regard to any sea- 
scape, however beautiful. He was always a man of action, not 
of thought or of the words in which one seeks to express thought, 
and herein lay much of his attraction for me. When he had com- 
pleted his hasty scouring of the gun, he swung the yacht round 
till her bows pointed towards the Black Rock, some five miles 
away. As the breeze freshened and the Revenge began to lean over 
and sail like a yacht, instead of drifting like a barrel, Dickie obtained 
a complete mastery over her movements. Lying upon the quarter- 
deck, he could steer comfortably and could get a clear view to port 
under the main boom. As the yacht approached the south face 
of Lundy her young captain could make out a long blackish-grey 
hull lying on the rocks below the Shutter, and among the boats 
which crowded about the wrecked battleship he looked for the white 
shape of the Revenge’s dinghy. Not seeirg it, he was puzzled for 
a moment what to do; he dared not push in very close, for the 
tide whirled fast over the sunken rocks, and the breeze, which alone 
gave him steerage way, might at any moment fail him. ‘When 
in doubt,’ murmured Dickie, ‘play trumps.’ He could not lie to 
for the south-easterly breeze made of Lundy a lee shore, but he 
could keep on his present course—almost due east—by lashing 
the tiller. This he did and, while the yacht sailed on, ran forrard, 
slipped a cartridge into the gun, and played his trumps. The roar 
of the shot echoed and re-echoed in a fashion most gratifying, and 
Dickie, returning to the tiller, watched eagerly for the result. He 
had not long to wait, for presently he saw the dinghy emerge from 
among the other boats and pull slowly towards him. He edged in 
to meet the boat and then, seeing that he was going too fast towards 
the east, boldly wore the yacht round and headed back upon a 
westerly course. At the last he was obliged to point up into the 
wind and lie to—-in no other way could the dinghy come alongside ; 
but the moment his father had jumped on board and secured the 
boat, Dickie, at the tiller, steadied his flapping sails and, edging 
away, got safely back upon his original easterly course. ‘Good man,’ 
said Grenville, and Dickie tingled all over with pleasure. John, it ap- 
peared, was upon the wreck, and though he had gallantly offered to 
bring out the boat to Dickie—in spite of the satiety of rowing from 
which he painfully suffered—-Grenville had chosen to come himself. 
He knew his small son’s sea quality, but was concerned not to try it 
too severely. It was characteristic of the relations between Dickie 
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and his father that the man, once more aboard and satisfied of his 
son’s complete competence, left the yacht wholly in the hands of 
the boy. Dickie was Officer of the Watch and remained in control. 
There is but one anchorage at Lundy, the beach inside Rat Island, 
and thither Dickie steered, bringing up about a hundred yards from 
the shore. Grenville walked forward to the anchor, and at the 
word from the 0.0.W. let it drop into the sea. Then they cast 
loose the halyards and lowered all the sails, making everything 
snug on deck. When all was finished and the Revenge rode quietly 
to her anchor Grenville stretched his arms and yawned capaciously. 
Up to now Dickie had been too busy and self-important to look 
closely at his father, but now he was startled to see how very white 
and worn his Captain was. Grenville had grown ten years older 
in one night, his alert smart figure appeared bent, almost broken, 
and there was about him an atmosphere of bitter dejection. In 
Dickie’s eyes his father at sea was his superior officer, on land his 
very companionable elder brother. He saw that his Captain had 
been bowed down by a terrible shock, and though he did not fully 
realise what the wreck of the battleship, almost before his eyes, 
had meant to the ex-naval officer, he grasped that the situation de- 
manded from himself the most delicate and sympathetic handling. 
‘Dad,’ said he, ‘I am very tired and very hungry. I should like, 
if I may, to tumble overboard and then to get ready an immense 
breakfast.’ 

‘Now you mention it,’ murmured Grenville, ‘I believe that 
I also am tired and should like a share in that breakfast.’ Within 
a few minutes they had both changed into bathing kit, hung a 
ladder over the counter to assist their return to the yacht, and 
plunged from the deck into the cold refreshing sea. The brisk 
swim set their blood glowing, and when they returned on board 
and got into dry clothes Dickie lit the Primus oil-vapour stove in 
the galley—they had filched the idea of this stove from Captain 
Scott’s ‘ Voyage of the Drscovery’—and presently served coffee 
and ham and eggs in the Cabin in his capacity as Cook’s 
Mate. Never had breakfast been more welcome or tasted more 
delicious. 

The Cabin was very wet indeed, and the air within was clammy 
and cold as that of a sea mortuary. Before sitting down they 
hauled out the sodden cushions and set them to dry upon the 
deck, and emptied out the lockers into which any water had pene- 
trated. Their neat snug quarters offered a piteous spectacle of 
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wreckage which would have desolated the heart of poor John, who 
happily was not present to observe it. But neither the Captain 
nor the Midshipman, seated upon bare boards and refreshing their 
exhausted bodies with the products of Dickie’s cookery, worried 
themselves over much. The Captain’s mind was too fully occupied 
by that stranded corpse yonder of what had been a powerfully 
virile battleship, and Dickie was altogether above himself—what 
the French call exalté—by his late promotion and his present 
well-doing. His bright suggestion of the swim and the breakfast 
as concessions to his own weariness and hunger had already made 
of his father a new man. That desolate bereaved look had gone 
and the colour was already returning to Grenville’s cheeks. He 
ate heartily, which to Dickie seemed the best possible sign of a 
recovering vitality. After breakfast they went on deck, and lying 
there in the warm morning sun—it was not yet six o’clock-— 
Grenville told of what he had seen. 

‘When we arrived alongside it was still dark, and we could not 
go on board until the early efforts to get the ship off the rocks had 
been abandoned as hopeless. She had gone hard aground at six 
knots, and in trying to back off her stern also took the rocks and 
both the propellers were broken off. The guns were firing distress 
signals, the steam was being blown off, and the engineers were busy 
drawing the fires, for, as we learned afterwards, the turning tide 
was rising unchecked in the engine-room and stokehold. Fore 
and aft great spines of rock were thrust through her bottom. The 
swell which always beats upon the Shutter, even in the calmest 
weather, was making her bump and strain along her whole length 
of over four hundred feet and driving the nails of rock more and 
more deeply into her. Wireless calls have gone to Plymouth, and 
two of her sisters are coming up to-day, but they will never get her 
off, Dickie. She struck herself off the Navy List when she went 
ashore there as surely as if she had sunk to the bottom in a mile- 
deep sea. As soon as I could make myself known John and I went 
onboard. I spoke to the Captain, who is an old friend, and squeezed 
the poor thing’s hand. But what could I say of comfort to him ? 
One cannot offer cheap consolation to a man who has just been bereft 
of a wife, and a battleship to her skipper is more than a wife. He 
is one of the smartest officers in the Service, who yesterday was 
sure of high command. To-day heisdone for, smashed. I squeezed 
his hand, Dickie, and I think that he was pleased to see me, but 
neither of us could say anything.’ 
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“But if it was not the Captain’s fault, surely he won’t be 
blamed ?’ cried Dickie. 

“It is always the Captain’s fault,’ returned Grenville sadly. ‘ He 
is responsible for everything. The Sea Service, Dickie, is pitiless. 
It uses us up and, if we make a mistake, it chucks us aside. I don’t 
say that ruthless severity is not necessary, but it comes bitterly 
hard upon those who make mistakes. I lost a destroyer once; the 
court-martial gave me back my sword, but Dick Grenville’s career 
was over. Shipsare builf to be risked in war, not to be broken up 
or rammed ashore in time of peace. That poor skipper yonder will 
not, I am afraid, have his sword returned to him.’ 

‘How did it happen?’ whispered Dickie, upon whom his 
father’s sad words made an unforgettable impression. 

‘Their dead reckoning was badly out. I went into the details 
with the Navigating Lieutenant, but cannot yet understand how 
they came to be so far out. Until I told them they were aground 
upon the Shutter of Lundy they all thought that they had hit the 
north point of Hartland. The first message which they sent off 
to the Admiralty gave Hartland as their stranding-place. One 
can’t explain away a mistake like that. Of course I know every 
current here, and exactly how the tides set and how much drift 
to allow. But then I have spent years in these waters, which are 
comparatively strange to the Navy. They have had, too, the 
rottenest of luck. The error in reckoning would not have caused 
the loss if they could have heard the explosive signals upon Lundy. 
They never heard them, Dickie, any more than we did, and they 
never heard our gun. It is almost unbelievable, except by us who 
were on the spot. We could hear their siren, but they could not 
hear our gun nor Lundy’s gun. That cavern in the air off Lundy 
into which some sounds penetrate but which smothers up others 
is a fact to us, revealed by our own experience, but it will seem a 
desperately tall yarn when told to a court-martial in London. The 
biggest and most soundless area in the world will not then excuse 
the error in calculation which mistook Lundy for Hartland. The 
officers don’t say much, Dickie, but they look ghastly, ghastly, 
like dead men.’ 

“You looked pretty ghastly too, Dad, before you had a bath 
and a breakfast to freshen you up.’ 

‘Did I? I suppose that I looked as I felt.’ 

“It must have been pretty awful,’ said Dickie. ‘A great 
splendid battleship like that. Why didn’t they swing clear to the 
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south-east as soon as they heard the siren echo off the Shutter ? 
I suppose that they heard that.’ 

Grenville groaned. ‘ Yes, they heard it, and then did the very 
thing which made destruction certain. Willie Pinchin would say, 
as you did, that the doomed vessel was pixy-led, for everything 
that she did was wrong, tragedy piled upon tragedy. According 
to their reckoning they were at two o’clock a little to the north of 
Hartland Point. Then when the shriek of the siren was thrown 
back upon them by the echoes, and the reading of the lead 
dropped suddenly from twenty-five to nineteen fathoms, they 
altered course to the north-east, expecting to clear the bank 
off Hartland. As they were really a little to the south-west 
of the Black Rock of Lundy the new course landed them 
bang upon the shelf below the Shutter. The loss of the ship was 
the logical and inevitable result of the error in the reckoning of 
their position, but it would never have occurred if they could 
have been warned by the Lundy signals or by our gun. Sound 
plays cruel tricks in fog, Dickie, but I have never known a 
trick more cruel and more purposeless than the one played this 
morning upon the English Navy. It is like a Greek tragedy in 
which the demons of air and sea have combined to mock at the 
works of man.’ 

Dickie shuddered. In common with all West-Country boys, 
he was intensely superstitious, and his association with the hardy 
sorcerer, Willie Pinchin, had not brought the contempt which is 
said to spring from familiarity. He could laugh at Willie, but none 
the less was at heart a true believer in him. ‘ Dad,’ he said shyly, 
afraid of exciting ribald laughter, ‘ perhaps after all Willie is right 
and it was our Invisible Rings which saved us from being run down 
last night.’ Grenville smiled, and looked at his own little finger, 
upon which, with appropriate ceremonial, Willie had placed a 
magic Ring some months since. This boon, as Willie explained, 
was hardly won, for pixies, good as well as bad, look upon all grown- 
ups as their mortal enemies and are more ready to punish their 
scepticism than to accept their professions of faith. ‘After our 
very close shave,’ said Grenville, ‘and the combination of error and 
bad luck which has destroyed a battleship, I am almost ready to be- 
lieve that we are under special protection. I would willingly wear 
Invisible Rings upon all my fingers and toes if they would shield 
us from the pitiless devils that are always waiting to misguide 
unhappy sailors. Nothing is impossible at sea, Dickie—nothing. 
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I saw the Camperdown ram and sink the Victoria in broad daylight 
in the midst of a calm sea while the whole Mediterranean Fleet 
looked on, helplessly paralysed at the tragic absurdity. And 
now, almost before my eyes, a new battleship has put herself ashore 
upon this footy little Island when she had the whole wide Bristol 
Channel to play about in. If such things are possible to our Navy, 
the finest and best trained in the world, I can well believe that the 
hands and brains of man may be turned to the sport of the Fates, 
call them pixies or demons or witches if you like.’ 

Neither Dickie nor his father had closed their eyes all night, 
and they began to feel intolerably sleepy as the kindly sun warmed 
their tired bodies. Presently Dickie dropped off, and Grenville, 
after pushing a rolled-up blanket under his small son’s head, made 
haste to follow his excellent example. For two hours they slept 
and then awoke much refreshed ; it was nine o’clock, and they felt 
equal to rowing off in the boat to pay a visit to the scene of the 
wreck. Dickie, who had become convinced by painful experience 
that toiling at the oar was a disgustful exercise, utilised the time of 
passage between the beach and the Shutter for rubbing in the mani- 
fold conveniences of an Evinrude motor. ‘ If we had one now,’ said 
he, ‘ buzzing away in place of that rudder, we should just have to 
steer instead of pulling at these beastly oars. We shall have to 
row all the way back too.’ 

‘Shut up, Dickie,’ growled Grenville. ‘It is bad enough to 
have to row without listening to your grumbling.’ 

‘ All right, Dad, I won’t grumble, but just think how fine that 
motor will be. I will look up the address when we get home. We 
ought to have a big one so that the dinghy can tow the yacht ina 
calm. Last night we could have got to Lundy by sundown instead 
of drifting about all night.’ 

‘Ihave told you that I will get a motor,’ said Grenville 
testily.* 

‘Cheers!’ cried Dickie, pulling almost vigorously at the de- 
lightful prospect of being quit of rowing in the future. ‘ We shall 
need a lot of new ratings. You will be Engineer Lieutenant, I will 
be Assistant Engineer and Boy Artificer, John shall be Engine Room 
Artificer, First Class. The motor will be almost as much sport as 
the gun.’ Dickie at this stage in his education knew nothing of 
motors—he had the vaguest notions even of their principles of 
working—but this ignorance did not at all hamper his imagination. 
He pictured himself as the presiding genius over the coming motor 
and as unfolding its mysteries to his father and John. In large 
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and vague terms he talked motors all the way to the scene of the 
early morning’s disaster. 

Dickie, who had expected to see a wreck, was astonished at the 
appearance of the battleship. To the eye no sign of damage was 
visible. She looked exactly like a ship, floating rather deeply in the 
water, which at any moment might back off from the coast and 
proceed upon her way. The tide was nearly at the full; the ship 
had righted to it and lay upon an even keel. Below her bottom was 
ripped out and the intruding rocks had pushed up her engine-room 
plates; both propellers were gone and the rudder was smashed. 
But nothing of all this could be seen from outside. Ahead of her 
rose the great bulk of the Shutter near whose foot she had first 
struck. Grenville waved his hand to an officer who stood at the 
head of the ladder, tied up the dinghy, and climbed aboard. Though 
Dickie had never before stood upon the deck of a King’s ship, he 
instinctively took off his cap and glanced towards the quarter-deck 
where paced a solitary figure. It was the Captain, whom none 
approached. The ship was very quiet. All that could be done 
had been done, and the company awaited the arrival of the Exmouth 
which was speeding up at that moment from Plymouth. Dickie 
watched while his father spoke to one or two of the officers. To 
Grenville’s inquiries they just shook their heads. The oppressive 
quiet and gloom of the ship, so unlike what Dickie had imagined, 
was that of a house in which rested a beloved corpse awaiting burial. 
Though big risks had been run, especially by the engineers, in the 
first efforts to save the ship, no one of the vessel’s company had 
been hurt. Yet men came and went as if the shadow of death lay 
over them. They looked as Grenville had looked in the early 
morning when he rejoined the Revenge, white, strained, bereaved. 
That was the word—bereaved. All these men had lost that which 
they loved best in the world, their ship, and they were cut to the 
heart. As Dickie stood by the rail watching, he seemed to himself 
to belong to that stricken ship, to be at one with those who grieved, 
to have lost what they had lost. The White Ensign, floating Union 

down, spoke to him as it spoke to all those who had served 
beneath it. 

The Captain, pacing there upon the quarter-deck, had noticed 
the arrival of Grenville and beckoned him to approach. e‘ Come, 
Dickie,’ said Grenville, and together they moved towards the forlorn 
figure of the man who had been widowed at one stroke of his ship 
and his career. ‘Your son, Grenville?’ asked he, as he shook 
Dickie’s hand. ‘I—I—I’m very sorry, sir,’ blurted Dickie. ‘ Yes, 
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it’s rather a waste,’ replied the Captain, looking far out to sea with 
eyes that saw nothing, and his face twitched. Dickie slipped away 
from where the two men stood together silent, and was glad to see 
that his father had slipped his hand through the Captain’s arm. He 
would have liked to blub, but felt that to do so would have been an 
intrusion upon a sorrow which was not his own. For he was not 
of the Service and had no right to share openly in its grief. 


That pitiful scene upon the deck of the stranded Middleton 
made an impression upon Dickie’s mind which no later experiences 
ever erased. The mind ofa boy closely resembles the wax cylinder 
of a dictaphone ; the grooves cut upon it become quickly obliterated 
and that which seemed the clearest of impressions is smoothed away 
by the sharp steel chisel of time until not a trace remains. But 
sometimes the wax takes to itself the hardness of vulcanite and 
remains imperishable. We can rarely tell why some of our early 
recollections remain intense and vivid, undimmed by years, while 
others not apparently less important have left but the faintest trace 
upon our memories. All we know is that some things, often trivial 
in the retrospect, we never forget, and other things which we would 
wish to remember we can by no effort clearly recall. 

Dickie has often spoker. to me of how, on that fine morning when 
he leaned against the rail of the Middleton and watched his father 
and the bereaved skipper pacing up and down speechless in their 
misery, he realised the intensity with which the Navy loves its 
hard and ungrateful Service. Officers and men are all alike. They 
will grumble freely, declare that could their lives be re-lived nothing 
would persuade them to go to sea, rail at the Admiralty for its crass 
stupidity and blind indifference to true merit, and assert with 
conviction that the day of retirement will be the happiest in their 
wretched lives; but under all this froth of discontent is concealed 
a limitless devotion to that Service which is their most exacting 
mistress. If it were less exacting they would love it less. Until 
that moment Dickie had taken his father’s growls at their surface 
value, but his eyes were now opened—they had opened when Gren- 
ville had come aboard the yacht in the fresh hours of dawn, white, 
stricken, aged—and he knew that one sprung from twenty genera- 
tions of,sea rovers could never be happy upon land. He was not 
yet old enough to trouble about his own future, and was besides 
of an easy, placid temperament ; of himself he thought little, but 
of his father he thought much and very tenderly. 
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When that evening the Revenge sought her moorings at Appledore 

and the three wanderers returned to the cottage at Instow, Dickie 
drew his mother aside. ‘Mother,’ he asked, ‘why did Dad give 
up the Navy ? It was a rotten thing to do.’ 

‘So you have found that out, Dickie, boy! I have wondered 
how long it would take you. He left it for your sake.’ Then, 
simply so that the boy could understand, she explained how, with 
the coming of old Pine Coffin’s legacy, Grenville had sought a new 
career for his son—one that should be free of the perils and dis- 
appointments of the Sea Service, one suited to what the poor 
man believed to be the conditions of modern life and happiness. 
“He wants you to be prosperous and comfortable and happy, 
Dickie—not to be buried here in a little Devonshire village after 
a life spent in the King’s Service. He is all wrong, Dickie— 
dreadfully wrong—but whatever you may think don’t let him 
ever know that you are dissatisfied.’ 

‘I am sorry for Dad, Mother, but I don’t think that I am at all 
dissatisfied for myself. It will be rather jolly if I am prosperous 
and comfortable and happy, especially if you and Dad and Betty 
will come and live with me in London. And I can keep a little 
yacht when I am rich and see as much of the Navy asI like. Iam 
going to Plymouth with Dad; he promised me yesterday. Poor 
old Dad, he looked awful when he came out to me after seeing the 
Middleton on the rocks. He is frightfully hit, and I felt pretty 
bad myself. Please tell him that I am quite content to go to school 
and then to Lloyd’s whenever he likes, and that I shan’t mind a 
bit if I can sometimes see the ships at Plymouth.’ 

‘I hope that it will work out all right,’ said Mrs. Grenville, 
smiling, ‘ but men are kittle cattle and take a lot of looking after ; 
and sailors are the worst of the lot. At sea you grumble because 
you are not farmers, and on land you pine because you are not at 
sea. What can women make of such contrairy creatures! I hate 
the sea—every woman does—and I am glad that it is not going to 
take you from me; but when I look at you I tremble. For you 
are a Grenville and a sailor to the bones of you.’ 

‘Don’t you worry, Mother. I am going to have a yacht ; that 
is settled, anyway, and one can get a lot of sailing out of a well- 
found yacht. I don’t much want to command a King’s ship, now 
that I know what it feels like to lose her.’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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A MISSION OF MANNERS. 


THERE was? a country house within a day’s journey of Bukharest, 
a city which, in pre-War days, claimed to be smarter than Paris, 
more essentially Western in its ways, more eager to be in touch 
with the new. And the house was as modern as Bukharest, as 
Western. It might have been designed by a latter-day English 
architect, so well was it provided with the latest contrivances that 
make for health and comfort; and one would have thought, to 
look at it, that it had been furnished by some Bond Street expert. 
Yet it was on the lower slope of the Carpathian Mountains, in a 
region that, were it a thousand miles from a town, could not reck 
less than it does of the West or the New. 

The nearest railway station was many miles away, on a great 
heather-covered common that stretches all around, with huge 
mountains towering high above it in the distance. It stood there 
all alone: I could see no trace of any other building, no trace of 
any sort of a road. The four sturdy horses that were harnessed, 
all four abreast, to the odd-looking chariot that was waiting for 
me, had to make a way for themselves ; and glad they were evi- 
dently that it was thus. They tossed their heads and threw up 
their heels in wild delight as off they rushed, helter-skelter straight 
across the moor, trampling underfoot whatever they met. On they 
went through hamlets without ever a pause, on through a village 
once or twice: their business was to reach home with all possible 
speed, and that they were bent on doing. The country on every 
side was gorgeously beautiful, but rugged, untamed as the horses. 
I might have thought indeed, just now and then, that I was in 
some unexplored land, had I not left Bukharest that very day. 

Faster and faster we went, driver and driven waxing more 
and more reckless as time passed. Then there was plunging and 
rearing, a sort of mad war dance, and we suddenly came to a stand- 
still. It was before the gate of a well-kept English garden, oddly 
enough ; and a moment later I was in a room that had Liberty 
curtains before its windows, Morris papers on its walls. 

“Not one bit as it ought to be, now is it? Not one bit in 
keeping with its surroundings? Why, it is quite absurd in 


1 « Was,’ I say advisedly; for, since I was last in the country house, German 
soldiers have sojourned there. 
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such a region as this, a startlingly aggressive incongruity of a 
house ! ’ 

There was a touch of good-humoured mockery in my hostess’s 
voice aS she spoke, Evidently she knew what was in my 
mind. 

‘And to think that it is my own handiwork,’ she continued, 
laughing heartily the while; ‘that I planned it myself, every 
detail, made it just as it is! You are puzzled, I don’t wonder. 
You will find many things here that will puzzle you.’ 

She was right. The very next morning I saw something that 
puzzled me sorely ; for, when I opened my eyes, four chamber- 
maids were at my bedroom door, standing side by side courtesying. 
They all seemed just alike, for all the four were young and all the four 
were pretty, with large dark eyes, the whitest of teeth, and beauti- 
ful complexions. And they were all dressed alike, spick and span 
as new-made pins. They wore white linen blouses enbroidered 
with many colours, blue cotton skirts, and large mob caps. Two 
of the four walked into the room each with a large jug of hot water 
inher hand; and together they did the work a well-trained English 
maid would have done, did it exactly as she would have done it. 
Meanwhile the other two stood at the door watching as intently 
as cats watch mice what the first two were doing. When the work 
was ended the four trotted off solemnly side by side. And the 
same sort of thing went on all day. Whenever there was anything 
to be done, it was done if possible by two maids, while two more 
watched them do it. Alike at breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
there were two maids in the room and two just outside. 

Now to me it seemed absurd, wasteful to boot, as I told my 
hostess roundly, to set four maids to do work that any one maid 
could do. 

‘ But there is only one maid; and she, Beta, is not a real maid,’ 
she retorted. ‘She and the girl who works with her are what 
you call improvers ; while as for the other two, they are appren- 
tices, they are here to learn. They are all here to learn, as a 
matter of fact; to work too, of course. They are going to be 
missionaries. I am training them for that.’ 

‘Missionaries! Those dainty pretty little maids!’ 

‘Yes, missionaries,’ she replied sturdily. ‘I have sent out 
several already, and very good work they are doing. They are 
one of my experiments you see, one of which I am proud, for [ 
devised it all out of my own head. 
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‘We are in the Wilds here, you must remember,’ she continued. 

‘ We are—you are quite right—practically a thousand miles away 
from Bukharest, a hundred years, nay more, behind your twentieth 
century; and that does not do in this our day. It has to be changed, 
and I am trying to change it—I have been trying for years. After 
what I had seen in America, in England, too, and Germany, I 
simply could not settle down, when I came here, and just let things 
drift. One owes something to one’s own folk after all; that I 
learnt in England. Besides I did not wish to have on my estate 
doings of the sort some of my neighbours were having on theirs. 
Long before the Peasants’ Revolt came, one could see, if one wasn’t 
blind, that it was coming, was bound to come. The peasants 
had grievances. They always will have grievances, until they 
are made to understand that they must help themselves, not just 
wait about on the chance that someone may help them. My 
peasants, when I came among them, had no more notion of helping 
themselves than they had of flying. I had to set to work at once 
to teach them; and slow work it was, I can tell you; for that 
serf blood is still in their veins. I used often to think they would 
never even begin to learn, but they did. I had proof of it when 
the Revolt came, for they behaved very well then. And they 
are going on learning. They learn more from those girls, though, 
than they learn from me. Those dainty little maids, as you call 
them, are better missionaries than I am. Yet I never intended 
them to be missionaries: they were missionaries already, indeed, 
before any such thought entered my head. It was for the sake 
of the girls themselves that I started my scheme. 

“You could not imagine what the girls around here were 
like a few years ago,’ she assured me solemnly. ‘They strike you 
as being bright and intelligent, do they? Yes, they are, many 
of them, “ real smart,” as the Americans say. But you should 
have seen the state they were in when I came here. It appalled 
even me. It was not so much that they could not read or write, 
I had never expected that they could; but they could not do 
anything properly, did not know anything; and they had no more 
thought in their heads than young colts. They were just as their 
mothers had been in fact ; as their grandmothers, too, their great- 
grandmothers. It was as if the women up here had stood still 
ever since the old serf days. And they would be standing still 
now, I verily believe, were it not for the little missionaries. I do 
wonder what you will think of them, think of my whole scheme.’ 
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That the scheme was a good one, I had never a doubt ; for its 
deviser is a practical woman, one who has a fund of sturdy common 
sense wherewith to keep her zeal as a reformer within due bounds. 
And she was heart and soul in her work, bent for the sake of her 
country as well as their own sakes, on giving a helping hand to 
her peasants, putting them, so far as in them lay, on a par with 
their kinsfolk in towns. She had begun her work among them by 
building a house for herself, not only, as she explained to me, 
because she saw no reason why she should live in a ruin with rats, 
even if she did live in the Wilds, but because in a ruin she cou!d not 
carry out her scheme. 

‘Your young University men, who go to live in your East 
End Wilds, do not instal themselves in hovels,’ she informed me. 
‘They always begin their work by building a Settlement. This 
house is my Settlement ; that is why it is so up-to-date. A Settle- 
ment must be up-to-date. Its business is to show the newest and 
best methods of sweeping away cobwebs; and how can it, if it 
is itself cobwebby 2’ 

As soon as the house was habitable, she had started her scheme, 
I found, building a school the while, the first in the district. By 
that time she knew all the peasant girls for miles around; and 
she picked out from among them the two who seemed most teach- 
able. These two—they lived in different hamlets—she offered 
to take charge of entirely for two years at least, or four at most, 
to house them, feed them, clothe them. They would have no 
wages while they were with her, she informed their parents; but, 
when they left, she would provide each of them with a complete 
trousseau, and also with a dowry. 

That they would marry she seems to have taken for granted. 
Indeed, marry they must, if her experiment were to succeed. 

Her terms were accepted and gladly : the two girls were speedily 
installed in her house; and the process at once began of trans- 
forming them, as she expressed it, from young colts into intel- 
ligent civilised human beings. The work was difficult, so difficult 
that, had she not had an elderly servant, the most patient 
of women, to help her, the whole scheme she is sure would have 
come to naught. For these girls had to be taught how to do 
everything, things that most girls seem to come into the world 
knowing how to do; and, what was worse, they had to be made 


' to understand the whys and wherefores of the doing of them. It 
. was by no means always plain sailing at first ; for law and order 
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does not appeal to everyone; and teachers and taught alike had 
trying experiences. Still, natural intelligence always tells in the 
long run; and Rumanians of all classes alike are extremely in- 
telligent. Besides the very atmosphere of the house worked marvels. 
At the end of a year, one of the girls was already an expert in cook- 
ing, cleaning, and washing ; and the other bid fair soon to become 
an expert. Moreover, they both knew why windows must be opened, 
baths must be taken, and why fresh air and exercise are good alike 
for body and mind. They knew something of reading and writing, 
too; they had taught themselves in a great measure; while their 
mistress had taught them something of their duty to their country, 
and, incidentally, to their neighbours and themselves. Then two 
more girls were brought into the house; for, under the scheme, 
four were always to be there; and these second two were set to 
learn how to cook, clean, and wash, by seeing how the first two did 
the work, and doing it with them. As time passed they were 
each in turn taught how to do parlourmaid’s work, housemaid’s, 
how to make clothes, caps, and aprons, how to grow vegetables, 
too, and flowers. Nor was that all. A girl’s training was not 
held to be complete until she had learnt how to take care of young 
children, nurse the sick, and give first aid in cases of accident, 
it being her mistress’s conviction that these are the most important 
of all subjects, barring cooking. She was even expected to know— 
and had the chance of learning—how to deal with certain simple 
ailments, and what remedies to give. 

Beta’s training was already complete when I arrived at the 
country house. She had learnt all that her mistress deemed it 
necessary that she should know. The time was come, there- 
fore, for her to return home. For the arrangement in force was 
that, as soon as a girl was trained, she should go and live in her 
own hamlet, while another girl from another hamlet should take 
her place in the house and be trained. When once at home, Beta 
would, of course, be free to go her own way, and live as those 
around her lived, if she chose. That she would not do, however, her 
mistress assured me; that not one of those trained had ever done. 
On the contrary, they had all tried, so far as they could, to do for 
their kinsfolk and neighbours what she had done for them; had 
tried to raise their standard of living, and teach them civilised 
ways by the force of example; had acted as missionaries, in fact, 
spreading the light among them. And that Beta too would do 
this she had never a doubt. 
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‘I was afraid at first,’ she confessed, ‘ that as soon as they were 

trained, they would wish to go to Bukharest. But no, they all 
settle down here quite contentedly. They get married at once, 
you see, when they leave me. So far, indeed, they have all been 
betrothed before they have left. I take care, of course, that they 
have chances of meeting the young men around; and they can 
pick and choose among them ; for it is not every girl who has a 
dot and a trousseau. Besides, it is known now that they make 
good wives; and a well-cooked dinner has charms for every man, 
peasant or not. I have been besieged with offers for Beta—they are 
always made tome. She could have a dozen husbands if she chose ; 
and the one she is going to have is a really fine young man. I 
am hoping that he and she will work together. Still it is wonder- 
ful how much good even one woman all alone can do in a village, 
just by keeping her house tidy, making her husband comfortable, 
and taking care of her children. Seeing what she does seems to 
stir up other women to try to do likewise. If a dozen of these 
girls could be settled in our hamlets every year, instead of two 
at most, the whole country-side would soon be changed.’ 

The training of girl missionaries was by no means the only 
work carried on in this country house. One morning I came across 
my hostess wearing a white apron, cuffs, and cap of the sort our 
hospital nurses wear. She had Beta with her; and was on her 
way to what she called her dispensary, a room on the walls of which 
were many little niches packed with bottles, jars, pill boxes, band- 
ages, etc., with all the paraphernalia of a country doctor in fact. 
It was her reception day she informed me, the day on which all 
who chose might consult her concerning their health. 

* But you are not a doctor,’ I ventured to remind her. 

‘No, of course I am not,’ she replied jauntily. ‘Still I know 
something of doctoring, and I have a thermometer. That now is a 
marvellous help. Why, it tells me almost always whether there is 
anything really wrong or not, and that is what the men at any 
rate Come to find out. For them my house is a sort of half-way 
house to the doctor’s—his is a good two days’ journey away, if 
one goes on foot. So before going to him they come to me, if they 
can; if not, 1 goto them. If they seem really ill, I send for him ; 
if there is not much the matter, I treat them myself, A dose of 
salts does wonders for our peasants; or clean bandages with plenty 
of boracic acid, if it is a case of wounds. My real patients, though, 
are mostly women and children, and with them I know how to 
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deal ; for what they need is almost always cod-liver oil and nourish- 
ing food. Now they really have more faith in me than in any 
doctor. They have faith in Beta, too; and so have I. She has a 
wonderful way with the babies. Babies do not die off here now 
as they used to do, before we took them in hand, although far too 
many do die off even now. It is the little missionaries, though, 
that can do most for the babies. They are close at hand, you see; 
and can tell the mothers what to do when sudden illness comes.’ 

Men, women, and children made their way to the house that 
morning, just as in England they make their way to the out-patients’ 
ward of a hospital; and advice, warnings, and remedies were dealt 
out to them there, each in turn, just as they are dealt out in any 
such ward. Had it not been for their picturesque dress and the 
lofty dignity with which every man threw his toga-like mantle 
across his left shoulder, I should have thought myself in England, 
as I watched the whole function. For the garden through which 
the patients came and went was as English as any garden in Hamp- 
shire; the whole atmosphere of the place, indeed, was English, 
so long as one remained within the garden gates. Perhaps that 
was why all that lay beyond seemed so oddly foreign. That 
afternoon, when we started off for a walk, a huge peasant, armed 
with a gun, a dagger, and a long-thonged whip, took up his place 
behind us. 

‘Brigands! There are no brigands here!’ my hostess ex- 
claimed scoffingly, in reply to an inquiry. ‘Why, you won’t see 
even a wolf. Not but that you might have seen a whole pack 
had you come a month earlier. It is only to keep off the dogs that 
I take Demetrius with us.’ 

To take an armed man on a country walk to keep off dogs 
struck me as being decidedly foreign. Within an hour, however, 
I was glad he was there ; glad, too, that he was armed. For no 
sooner were we within hail of a hamlet, than some dozen dogs of 
a sort I had never seen before, and never wish to see again, rushed 
forth to meet us, howling the while as if bent on tearing us limb 
from limb. And that they might have done, had Demetrius 
not been with us; for they were wolf-hounds, bigger and stronger 
than wolves, more fierce and cunning than dogs. In one village 
we passed through a weird-looking priest was walking solemnly 
round and round the churchyard, beating with a strange rhythm 
as he went, what seemed to be a large wooden plate. Whether 
this betokened that he was saying his prayers, or whether it was 
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a summons to others to pray, I could not make out. On some of 

the graves were little doll’s houses, with glass windows through 
which we could see lamps burning ; and by the side of one of them 
a woman was kneeling trimming a lamp. She was beaming with 
delight, because, as she told us, although she had not paid the 
grave a visit for many weeks, she had found the lamp she had lit, 
when last there, still burning. This was a proof, she seemed to 
think, that her dead husband knew it was through no fault of hers 
that she had neglected his grave so long. 

A monastery we visited one day was curiously reminiscent of 
Western Merrie Pilgrims, Oriental though it were in some ways. 
When we presented ourselves we were led at once into a long 
low building, standing within the precincts, not a stone’s throw 
away from the monastery itself. It was a suite of apartments 
each one of which was furnished most luxuriously. There were 
rich carpets on the floors, low divans covered with soft cushions 
and rugs; and the whole place was aglow with gorgeous colours, 
purple, yellow, crimson, gold. It was the Ladies’ Sojourning 
House, the Abbot explained to us, a house to which any lady, 
who was weary of the world and its ways, might betake herself 
for a season for rest and spiritual refreshment. All comers were 
made very welcome, very comfortable, too, he kindly assured us ; 
and he seemed quite sorry when he found that we had not come 
to stay, not even for a week. 

It was hard to realise sometimes, as we wandered about the 
country-side, that we were only a few miles away from an up-to-date 
Settlement. Yet just now and then, even in remote hamlets, 
we came across a little missionary setting her house in order, or 
a peasant cultivating his bit of land on the most approved modern 
principles ; and neither would have been doing what they were, 
we knew, had it not been for the Settlement. For it was its founder 
who had taught them both how to do what they were doing; and 
of the two it was the man who had been the harder to teach she said. 

‘Our peasants, the men, are not easy to deal with, in what 
concerns their land,’ she declared. ‘I doubt, indeed, whether I 
should have been able to do anything with them at all had not 
their wives and daughters helped me. Here it is men, curiously 
enough, who cling to the past ; the women who welcome change. 
It was only after a terrible fight that I could get even my own 
peasants to give up working their land as it was worked in the Dark 
Ages. Some of them have not given it upeven now. Yet I spent 
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months at an Agricultural College learning how it ought to be 
worked, just that I might show them.’ 

That was not the only terrible fight she had had, Ifound. She 
had had to face a crowd of angry peasants, who, with their priest 
at their head, had stood before her door swearing they would break 
every window in her Settlement, nay rase the-place to the ground, 
if she did not cease trying to force on them her new-fangled ways. 
The school she had built was an eye-sore to the priest, it seems. 
He did not approve of elementary education; he objected to 
reforms of all sorts, indeed; and had raised up this tumult as a 
means of putting a stop to reforms by frightening away the only 
reformer in the district. There was a battle royal between the 
two: it lasted for months, and in the end, it was he who had to go. 

To think of a medieval struggle going on in that trim English 
garden ; of a woman standing all alone, pistol in hand, at the window 
of a twentieth-century Settlement, proclaiming that she would shoot 
down the first man who threw astone! In the Near East reformers 
have curious experiences, even in this our day. Still reforms there 
are well worth experiences. Of that I had proof, as I made my 
way from hamlet to hamlet. The children who went to the school 
my hostess had built were much more alert and intelligent than 
those who lived too far away to go there; they were stronger, 
too, physically. They would make better citizens, would do better 
work in the world, would fight more skilfully for their country. 
Then, in a hamlet where there was a little missionary, there were 
always more signs of progress than in one where there was not : 
the babies were better tended and therefore more thriving, their 
mothers more handy and thrifty, more interested in what was going 
on around them, less careworn, too, as it seemed. Evidently the 
girls whom my hostess had trained were doing the work she had 
trained them to do, doing it well, striving successfully to better 
the lot of those around them. 
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An unbroken fringe of coastal plain, perfectly flat, often swampy, 
borders the eastern shore of the United States of America; from 
the Mexican border it swings round the Gulf to Florida (Florida 
itself but a projecting cusp of plain, all flat), from Florida up to the 
Mason-Dixon line. Rising from this expanse of flatness, some fifty 
miles north-west of Galveston and the Mexican Gulf, stands the city 
of Houston, one of the four large towns of Texas, with a popula- 
tion of some one hundred thousand. The plain extends its hundreds 
of miles eastward and south-westward : it rises, a foot a mile, for 
eighty miles from the gulf to the beginning of the rolling timbered 
belt. In all directions in the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the prospects are the same—stretch upon stretch of flat prairie, 
covered with flowers in spring, brown with parched grass after the 
summer ; full of shallow ponds and swamps; browsed over by 
cattle ; its horizons interrupted by belts of trees along the creeks 
and bayous, belts that become woods on the drained grounds 
near the bigger watercourses, 

There is no city of any size, save Galveston and Beaumont, within 
a hundred miles—only scattered farms on the prairies, and scattered 
little towns, of anything up to three or four thousand inhabitants, 
their houses built typically all of wood with the exception of the 
little brick or stone bank and court-house. 

One might have thought that, with such a sweep of open land, 
scarcely half-developed, in every direction, Houston would have 
been a straggling town of low buildings, with courtyards and flat 
broad roofs against the summer heat (for it lies in the latitude of 
Cairo, and its July sun is not to be despised). Nota bit of it. The 
greatest pride is a towering eighteen-storey hotel (the Cecil’s 
storeys are eleven, as I once had the curiosity to count) ; mere ten- 
storey buildings are getting common; land in the centre of the 
business district is bought and sold by the square foot; and the 
vista down the last half-mile of Main Street has the cafiony look 
of Fifth Avenue. It is a case of ‘ vital pressure,’ as one might call 
it. Whatever it may be that creates a city, it is the complexity and 
hustle of modern business that thus heaps it up on itself. With all 
the plain to flow into and yet not flowing, it is like a pile of water 
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held up in defiance of gravitation, and is indeed an object-lesson in 
political economy. . 

A short five years ago, however, in 1912, there was no eighteen- 
storey Rice Hotel. The mere eleven-storey Bender, now partially 
eclipsed, was then the great glory of the place. Figure to yourself 
a stranger—new both to Houston and America—outside this 
palatial-commercial pile one October morning. Gazing first at the 
outer walls of deep red, picked out with facings and mouldings and 
cornices of cream; then entering and finding himself, as is the 
way in American hotels, in a wide lobby, garnished with desk and 
obliging clerk, with many arm-chairs, with many spittoons; with 
two sides of plate-glass windows, and inside these a brass rail, on 
which, visible to all passers-by, rest many pairs of commercial feet, 
belonging to commercial bodies in the chairs, whose commercial 
big-faced heads, under undoffed hats, are puffing contentedly at 
large cigars. From this he is whisked by a negro lift-boy to the 
topmost region, and ushered into the Banqueting Hall, whose 
windows look upon a far-fading prospect of tree-sheltered city and 
girdling plain. But he has no eyes for prospects to-day ; the room 
is crowded with people; and the first group that catches his eye 
holds it. Sir William Ramsay is one, Professor Hugo de Vries 
another—the Transformation of Elements from England chatting 
away, here in Texas, with the Transmutation of Species from 
Amsterdam ! 

It was a sufficiently striking phenomenon—but no more striking 
than the phenomenon which had brought it about. Here in Houston 
was being celebrated the birth of a new University, and celebrated 
in the same spirit as might have been the dedication of a new 
Cathedral in the Middle Ages. By which I mean that this 
University, in the manner of its endowment, of its building, of its 
organisation, of its dedication, was as much an expression of the 
natural national growth of the United States as ever Winchester 
or Rheims was of medieval Europe ; and will in future ages be as 
much looked to as a monument of the time and its spirit as they of 
theirs. 

Mr. William Marsh Rice was a resident of Houston. He had 
made money there, in its early growing days. How he made money 
does not concern us. Money was to be picked up then by enter- 
prising men. It was a new country, flowing with business and oil 
and increase of real-estate values, amply provided with cotton- 
land and virgin timber, crying out for railways and capitalists. 
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_ The money was made. Mr. Rice had no desire to spend it all on 
himself. In fact he lived in his latter years the life almost of a 
miser and misanthrope in New York, and came to his end by foul 
play, as miserly misanthropes have done before. A valet, an 
unscrupulous lawyer, chloroform, piles of forged cheques and docu- 
ments, millions at stake—these were the elements of the so-called 
‘ Patrick case,’ which arose out of his death, and was one of the 
causes célébres of the time. It dragged on for years, and need only 
concern us here, apart from the further flavour of the spirit of the 
age which it imparts, because of the fact that the value of the 
timber, which constituted a main part of Mr. Rice’s wealth, appre- 
ciated unexpectedly to the tune of two or three million dollars 
during its long course—a pleasant surprise to the trustees when 
they at length won their case. 

Mr. Rice, as we have said, had no wish to spend his fortune on 
himself; nor had he an heir. The spirit of the age bade him look 
abroad, and showed him Carnegie and Rockefeller, with their 
Institutes for Research, their Public Libraries, their Universities 
) of Chicago and elsewhere. Rice would not be found wanting by 
| thespirit. He left almost his entire property to a Board of Trustees 

- in Houston to be employed (but not till after his death—curious 
proviso of the miser mind) for the foundation of an ‘ Institution for 
the Encouragement of Letters, Science, and Art,’ the same to be 
erected in the city where he had made his pile. 

An uninstructed Englishman, or even an arrogant New Yorker, 
might have supposed that a Board of Trustees in what was then 
not much more than an overgrown commercial village, seventeen 
hundred miles away from the American metropolis, would have set 
is about creating some institution of a very immediate and ultra- 
practical nature—a local Technical College, or a little provincial 
University, parochial in aims, undergraduates, and staff. They 
would have been mistaken. The Trustees perceived that they 
had their chance—the chance to bring something new into the life 
of their city. They aimed at a real University, which should be 
the reverse of parochial in all its ideas. Houston, in spite of its 
rapid increase in size and prosperity, was in no way differentiated, 
save by accidents, from a hundred other growing American towns. 
It had its Rice Hotel, and its City Hall, and its Federal Post Office, 
and its streets of offices, and quarters of tree-shaded, white, com- 
fortable homes, and if it did possess seventeen railroads and a ship 
canal, why Fort Worth had her stockyards and San Antonio her 
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Missions and Cathedral. But a true University would raise Houston 
from that indistinction, because a true University begins to be in 
touch with the universal. 

So they laid their plans with greatest deliberation. They 
offered the Presidency to a distinguished Princeton mathematician 
and astronomer; and on his acceptance, it was decided that he 
should spend two years travelling the world, visiting universities 
—American, Canadian, French, English, German, Italian, Austrian, 
Japanese—and selecting men. 

Between him and the trustees the exact scope of the future 
University was decided upon. The terms of the will were very 
general— An Institution for the Encouragement of Letters, 
Science, and Art.’ 

In the first place, it was decided that it was to be a University, 
not a College or a Technical Institute. That meant not only an 
undergraduate ‘College of Arts,’ but graduate research, post- 
graduate degrees, and professional schools. Further, Western 
sentiment decreed unquestioningly that women should be admitted 
on the same terms as men. ‘ Letters, Science, and Art,’ however, 
is a wide ocean to embark upon. It was again characteristic of 
modern America that it was decided to concentrate in the main 
upon Science, though there was to be every possible supplement 
of humaner studies—Languages, Literature, Philosophy, History — 
for it should never degenerate into onesidedness. Art was the 
crux, for there are limits to the elaboration with which a University 
can be started, and buildings are apt to cost money. Beauty and 
magnificence of buildings are also dear, and rightly, to those who 
have money to spend on schemes that are to endure. So that finally 
there was found a most ideal modus vivendi between spenders and 
will, whereby there should be a small school of Architecture and 
Design, but Art should receive most of her share materialised in 
bricks and mortar, and, in the form of glorious building, should 
preach more by example than by instruction. 

A School of Engineering was to be part of the place from the 
beginning (a contrast to Oxford, with its engineering professorship 
a thing of the last ten years). With that, the practical side would 
be sufficiently taken care of—the State University possessed 
good schools of Medicine and of Law. A major emphasis was to 
be laid upon another feature. With few exceptions, an American 
State University, with its constant fight for appropriations from 
the Legislature, its overworked staff struggling always against the 
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popular demand for the practical, for results, for quick returns, 
finds it intensely difficult to give attention to research—to research 
abundant and scholarly, such as counts in the long run. 

The encouragement of pure research was accordingly set up 
as one of the main aims of the University-to-be ; and it was here 
specially that Science was to have her preponderance over the other 
two shares of the benefaction. 

These were the ideas that the Board had adopted: four years 
had been spent in world-touring, planning, building. At last the 
Institute was ready to open its gates to students. There remained, 
as one final formality, some ceremony of inauguration. Here again, 
and most clearly, was the spirit of the time discernible ; if the new 
University was to be felt both as a natural birth of growing America, 
and yet as taking its place from the start in the universal fellowship 
of learning, it must have an academic and a world-representative 
gathering at its opening, and there must be dedicatory addresses 
by famous men in each main branch of knowledge. 

So the invitations had gone out : and the assembly had gathered. 
It was an assembly such as Houston had never before seen within 
its boundaries—Houston, the self-styled ‘Magnolia City,’ with 
locomotive for municipal emblem on civic seal: ‘Houston where 
seventeen railroads meet the sea,’ her boast and oft-repeated slogan. 
She celebrated carnival every year, when Cotton, as centre prop of 
her prosperity, personified by noted citizen, was crowned, with 
name reversed, as King Nottoc, for a seven days’ reign. She had 
seen many conventions—political, commercial, religious; but 
never a world-wide academic one like this. 

Besides the Englishman and the Dutchman we saw conversing on 
the top floor of the darkened commercial hotel, there was Volterra, 
broad and bearded, mathematician and senator of Italy ; Glasgow 
philosopher and orator in the shape of Henry Jones; polished Pro- 
vost of Columbia ; Dean of Chicago, American, efficient ; Altamira, 
noted historian of Spain, looking dropped from another world ; 
President of Vanderbilt ; President-designate of this new Reed 
College on the northern Pacific slope, who, it is rumoured, intends to 
introduce all newest methods into College education, and even to 
cut out its most cherished present features in the form of Fraterni- 
ties and Inter-Collegiate Athletics; tall, black-bearded mathe- 
matician from Paris and his sloe-eyed wife ; delegation from Prince- 
ton; more than delegation from neighbour University of Texas ; 
and others too many and various to note. All these gathered in 
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‘ Hustling Houston’ to deliver lectures, hear addresses, attend 
concerts, luncheons, parties, wish God-speed to new-launched 
University, and on last day of festivity to form in academic proces- 
sion, and, under the eye of camera and cinematograph, to parade 
the Campus (Campus of the future—still prairie to-day), dignified 
in caps and gowns, resplendent with unicoloured, particoloured, 
multicoloured hoods, betokening all imaginable academic 
institutions. 

Houston has never before seen sight like this ; she responds with 
special supplements of her two rival good newspapers, and extra 
large headlines in her two or three bad, with mayoral addresses, and 
hospitality. But it must be recorded that with the bulk of the 
citizens there is less excitement over the new-launched institute, 
albeit the occasion is unique, than over annual King Nottoc and 
his floats. 

One of the guests or invited delegates was a slight pince-nez’d 
Bostonian, who had a habit of spending part of each year in retreat 
in an English monastery, and was a profound believer in the Gothic 
and the medieval. He was a Mr. Cram, of the firm of architects 
responsible for the entire design of the University. 

With the funds at disposal, an interval of two or three years 
would always have to elapse between the construction of successive 
buildings. But this did not prevent the complete plans being in 
existence before the first stone of the first building was laid—plans 
complete with four residential halls, four great laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, biology, and engineering, an Administration 
Building with offices and Faculty Chamber, President’s House, 
block of lecture-rooms, and huge-domed auditorium at the end of a 
series of widening cypress-planted courts, with dome reflected in 
the water of marble basins. 

Mosquitoes and malaria abolished the idea of marble basins, 
and doubtless there will be many other changes in the thirty or 
forty years before the University expands to the organic whole, 
containing a thousand or fifteen hundred undergraduates, that 
was originally planned. But saliently its growth will be growth 
to a predetermined end, not growth under the hand of chance. 

Anyone who has seen such living embodiments of the Gothic spirit 
in architecture as the Church of St. Thomas in Fifth Avenue or 
the tower of the Graduate School at Princeton will know that 
Cram’s ideals are Gothic. But the grey aspiring pinnacles are 
not for Texas plains not far removed from the tropic. Finally, 
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a high round Byzantine arch, from early Dalmatian monasteries 
was chosen as one fundamental motive; bright colour was to be 
another ; with cloisters and arcades against the heat, and a touch 
of the austerity of the old Spanish Missions (how many Englishmen 
know of the existence of that Latin culture in Texas as well as in 
California ?) in the dormitories. 

The buildings were close on four miles out from the centre of 
town, to be reached by tram through pinewoods, for the roads 
after a couple of miles were rough and primitive (though to-day 
there is a double boulevard, with avenue of palms and oleanders), 
and indeed in wet winter weather actually impassable for all 
but most adventurous motor-drivers. Across from the car-line by 
a ramshackle wooden farmhouse, we were confronted by an 
extraordinary spectacle, as of palaces in fairy-story. 

The Administration Building was before us, looking exactly as 
if it had risen miraculously out of the earth. 

All trace of scaffolding or building material was gone. Only a 
railway spur in the background gave a hint of ways and means. 

The brown grass with trailing dewberry brambles reached to 
the very walls of the building, which rose, complete and magnificent, 
to face the setting sun. Pale granite and soft pinkish brick received 
a warmth from the rays: a series of slender white marble columns 
extended along the whole face of the building, rising from the level 
of the first storey, and supporting the white balustrade. Coloured 
marble and inlet diamonds of red and blue tile lent brilliance. 
Below was a cloister, the capitals of whose pillars were curiously 
carved with heads of scientists, modern and ancient, with grotesque 
of American footballers and women students, with strange beasts in 
foliage. Between the two wings a low tower, pierced by a tall 
central arch almost Moorish in feeling. The high rounded windows, 
the lavishness of colour and decoration, conspired with the simple 
and modern form to produce an effect of something entirely original, 
something as new and real as a new species of Bird-of-Paradise 
lit on in a New Guinea jungle. Here it stood, brilliant, astounding, 
enduring: rising out of the barren brown prairie which extended, 
unbroken save for a belt of trees, to the horizon and far beyond 
the horizon. 

Cram as he saw it gave an exclamation of surprise and delight. 
It turned out that the construction had been carried on under 
a representative, and that he himself was now for the first time 
viewing, in this completed whole, the material translation of the 
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plans that had left him in his Boston office. Only this was needed 
to complete the effect of magic. 

Soon the grounds were filled with guests and entertainers, 
and the round of festivities had begun. They rolled on the 
appointed course of such things. The stranger had his first thrilling 
experience of spread-eagle oratory when the Governor of the State, 
looking somewhat like an American Napoleon without the brains, 
rose, after great banquet in the city auditorium, and delivered 
himself as follows (if not verbatim, at least most accurately as 
regards sense): ‘Gentlemen,—The great State of Texas is eleven 
hundred miles long from El Pato to Orange: it is eight hundred 
miles wide from Brownville to Texarkana. It is the largest State 
in the American Union. Gentlemen, I am THE GOVERNOR OF 
THAT GREAT State. And yet, amidst my multifarious duties 
as Governor of this great State,'-—the reader can supply the rest. 
It should perhaps be added that, at the close of his term of office, 
the gentleman in question, after running unsuccessfully for a United 
States senatorship, made a determined but luckily unsuccess- 
ful attempt (although I believe he had not received even a High 
School education) to get himself appointed, by corrupt methods, 
as President of the State University. 

Such oratory proved pleasant foil to addresses on the Science 
of History or the modern developments of Atomic Theory delivered 
by speakers from another and older continent. 

So the week drew to a close; and so, after festive trip to 
Galveston and great banquet of ‘sea-food,’ as the Americanism 
goes, comprising crab gumbo, boiled crab, baked crab, soft-shell 
crab, oysters, prawns, and Spanish mackerel, the academic gather- 
ing disperses, and leaves the Institute to carry on with its business 
—business somewhat sadly neglected during the past week, the 
seventy student rank-and-file and their seven or eight instructors 
overshadowed and actually outnumbered by this galaxy of the 
higher academic ranks. 

By the terms of the founder’s will there are to be no fees. 
Tuition is absolutely free. Of the seventy over half are men. 
Most of these are lodged in the first Residential Hall. The Hall 
system that the Rice Institute has adopted constitutes an inter- 
esting modification of American practice, to combine something 
of German, American, and English methods. In many ways 
American colleges have much more flavour of school about them 
than the English—in the methods of instruction, the enforcement 
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of attendance at lectures, the student ideals of furnishing their 
rooms, the ragging and fagging of Freshmen. In one thing, how- 
ever, the American finds Oxford and Cambridge intolerable—in 
the locking of the gates at midnight. That amount of the spirit of 
Akademische Fretheit he has brought from Germany, and will not 
surrender. In most American Universities the men that want to 
live in the place are accommodated in dormitories, which are much 
more nameless, traditionless, than an Oxford College; there is, in 
fact, no officially-provided unit of social life. Fraternities are 
entirely unofficial bodies; but, where they exist, the whole of 
Undergraduate Society exists in them. For the rest, there is a 
horizontal cleavage into ‘classes ’—the years of undergraduate 
life, Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior. Esprit de corps 
resides in these instead of in the vertically-divided colleges of 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

These, however, are not centres of living, as a College or a 
Fraternity is. At Rice it was decided to forbid Fraternities ; and 
to take their place as social nuclei, it was resolved to build four 
Residential Halls, each capable of holding about two hundred and 
fifty students, each complete with its own bedrooms, dining-hall, 
common-rooms, and quota of bachelor professors and instructors, 
thus reproducing many of the features of an English college. 

In order to encourage all classes to benefit by the free education, 
fees for board and lodging were cut down to the minimum. A man 
could live for five dollars a week at the Residential Hall (and 
board and lodging at five dollars a week in Texas is cheaper than 
board and lodging at a pound a week in England). This meant, 
of course, a standard of comfort much below that of Oxford. The 
students’ rooms, for instance, were all bed-sitting-rooms; the 
small ones were for one, the bigger for two occupants ; and a good 
deal of the what Oxford or Cambridge would regard as scout’s or 
bedmaker’s work was done by the men themselves—making of 
beds and sweeping out of rooms. Residence was not compulsory, 
but the great bulk of the men preferred to live ‘in College,’ even 
though they might have homes close by in town; and the bed- 
making and sweeping did not scare away the rich men’s sons. 
There was one embryo millionaire, to take a particular case. He 
had a little car of his own; but when he wanted to take a large 
party out would telegraph home, and the paternal super-six with 

paternal chauffeur would come in the trifle of ninety miles; how- 
ever, he made his bed with the rest. 
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Educational standards were high for Texas. Of nearly a 
hundred and forty candidates for admission, only seventy odd 
were accepted ; and of these, over thirty were, alas! ‘ flunked 
out ’ at Christmas on their first examinations—much to the disgust 
of local school authorities, who inveighed against ‘ high-brow 
tendencies’ and hinted that Authority was nullifying the inten- 
tions of founder Rice, who, surely, would never have wished so 
many of the worthy, aspiring youth of Houston to go College- 
less. Authority, however, having its own standards derived from 
Princeton, Leipzig, and Cambridge, remained firm, with subsequent 
beneficial reaction upon Texas secondary schools. 

The staff and curriculum for this first year were interesting, 
nay, startling—although the first surprise was much mitigated 
by reflections that all things must have their beginning. There 
was the President, mathematician and astronomer, who would not, 
however, be teaching. There was President’s Secretary and In- 
structor in English ; Professors of French, German, Mathematics, 
and Physics; Instructor in Chemistry ; and last, but by no means 
least, Superintendent of Athletics, destined to lead Rice to speedy 
heights in rivalry against the overshadowing numbers of the State 
University. 

Higher education is a rapidly growing plant in the United States. 
If we were to skip over the five years that have elapsed from 
this time of the inauguration to the present, we should scarcely 
recognise the place. Students now number close on seven hundred 
instead of seventy. War has not yet laid its hand very heavily 
upon the institute. True that men and women alike are all in 
khaki; they drill; the question of absences from lectures is in the 
hands of a military commandant. Otherwise, after the first rush 
to enlist on the declaration of war the place could continue to 
fulfil its own destiny; for the speedy and thorough enactment 
of the Conscription Law has relieved American individuals and 
institutions alike from all those heart-searchings over duty and 
patriotism that fell on England in the first year of the war. 
The Selective Draft will select whom it needs. Meanwhile, the 
course of patriotism is to continue with one’s own work until 
other orders are given. 

There are the seven hundred students: and Rice has beaten 
Texas State at football; and research in economics and physics 
and history and biology is being carried on ; instead of bare prairie 
round the buildings, there is an ilex-shadowed approach, and inner 
court romantic with young cypress and fragrant with borders of 
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Cape myrtle. There is an Appointments Committee finding positions 
for graduates, and already achieving some raising of standards in 
the teaching profession of the State; in fine, what five years ago 
was an embryo, an experiment, is now a full-fledged, robustly- 
growing University, with undergraduate college, graduate research 
departments, and schools of engineering and architecture. And 
people travelling through on the Southern Pacific from New Orleans 
to El Paso and the Pacific coast are getting into the habit of 
stepping off at Houston—not to see the Ship Channel or the Ford 
assembling works, or the half-mile reminiscence of Fifth Avenue, 
but to visit the Institute. Its buildings dream under the Texas 
sun, beautiful, yet conveying sense of strangeness to the mind of 
the average American traveller—harmonious with the light and 
with southern breezes, and yet exotic. 

Texas has had a strange history. Less than three hundred 
years ago Lasalle, missing the mouth of the Mississippi, landed in 
Texas, colonised, and was murdered there. Two hundred years 
ago the Spaniards were importing into the Indian land their Spanish 
architecture and Spanish religion. Modified by time and place, 
this Spanish culture was to be the basis of the civilisation, huge 
and important, for all that we give it so little thought, of Latin 
America: but in Texas it has died, leaving only a faint shadow of 
itself in the West. Then came the pioneers, typical Americans, 
who had to fight Mexico for their independence. Then, after 
republican days and days of civil war, came the long period during 
which, in spite of growing settlement and industry, Texas was still 
the asylum of the fugitive and desperado, and ‘ G.T.T.’ (signifying 
Gone to Texas) was employed even by post-office officials in place 
of our simpler but duller ‘Gone away; address not known.’ 
Finally, that culture (if one may so call it) passes too, shifting into 
other ever dwindling fastnesses, in Oklahoma, Arizona, Nevada, 
and a new Texas comes into being, out of whose soil it is possible 
and natural for Universities, with beautiful buildings and many- 
nationed staff, to spring into being. 

America is still very much of a terra incognita to England. It 
is hard for the Englishman to realise that the civilisation of the 
whole of the territory west of the Mississippi—far more than half 
the whole area of the United States—is to all intents and purposes 
the product of the short fifty years since the Civil War. ’Frisco in 
1840 was a fishing village, only to be reached round Cape Horn ; 
the Rockies were penetrated by a few hunters and prospectors ; 
scattered pioneers disputed with Indian and Buffalo the sovereignty 
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of the western plains. An old banker of San Antonio told me that 
when he was a boy he used to get on his horse and ride the hundred 
and fifty miles to the coast across country without encountering 
a fence; and there was danger from roving Indians, and the chance 
of an encounter with vast herds of deer, with antelope, with packs 
of wolves. : 

The whole of the middle West up to the Rockies, including 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Kansas, Colorado, and down to Texas, is 
the product of this last half-century. And it is a civilisation new 
in kind. 

If it has no tradition to inspire it, it has no past to hamper it ; 
its population is compounded of immigrants of every nationality ; 
its culture has been able to pick and choose elements from every 
other culture. This war has vindicated the fusing properties of 
the American melting-pot on populations. The melting-pot is 
fusing ideas and institutions as well. 

And further, the West, with its vast distances, its rapidly- 
growing material wealth, and its broad rivalry of young cities, is 
providing opportunity for that independence, that local self- 
determination and freedom, which is so much more difficult in 
crowded England. 

If this civilisation ever reaches its maturity, it will be a very 
different thing from any production of Europe. It starts with 
enormous prosperity and still far from developed resources in land, 
in minerals, in water-power. It has for basis a democracy which 
has not had to struggle up to the light against the vested rights and 
accumulated weight of aristocracy, and which, if it is more careless, 
is less warped than ours. It is permeated with a restlessness, a 
divine discontent ; the days of simple pioneering, whether made 
visible in the strings of prairie schooners or in the violent growth of 
young towns from nothing, are over for good; and now, all over 
the middle West, is a feeling that material prosperity is not enough, 
a sense of something lacking—something, they know not what. The 
traditional English idea of the purely business American, interested 
only in the almighty dollar, is getting rapidly more and more 
out of date. America has a consciousness that she is missing 
something in life, and she does not mean to go on missing it. 

It is beginning to cultivate in itself a deliberate civic sense, 
which is already finding outward expression in town-planning, 
in City Bird-Days and Arbor-Days, in parks, in architecture. 
America is beginning to think that its railway stations are as deserv- 
ing of dignity and beauty of architecture as its municipal buildings. 
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It is beginning to discover the need of national playgrounds 
that shall be neither undemocratic like grouse-moors nor vulgar 
like Margate Sands: and is setting apart thousands of square miles 
of mountain and forest for that end. 

Other nations have been making very similar discoveries. 
But America makes them with the sense of unlimited space and 
unhampered future. 

And, finally, the new civilisation starts from a level of education, 
combined with a degree of leisure to pursue and enjoy the fruits of 
education, that is a new thing in history. It is the fashion to 
belittle American higher education. It is an undoubted fact that 
the standards are low, that there is a vast deal too much smattering, 
that research is often pedantic and useless. But two essential 
facts are forgotten. One is that the average level is high—that 
somehow or other a much larger percentage of men and women 
get some sort of higher education than is the case in England. 
This would not of itself mean much, if it were not for the second 
fact—namely that the level, both of the best and of the average, is 
being continually raised. 

The Carnegie pensions scheme, the comprehensive inquiry 
into the medical colleges of the whole country, the increasingly 
frequent conventions of educators and men of learning, and the 
natural fecundity of knowledge, have been conspiring, these last ten 
years, to bring up American higher education to a wholly new pitch. 
The level is being raised ; and with Democracy it is level that counts 
in the long run. 

The founding of Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Leland Stanford con- 
stitutes events as representative in the history of America’s pro- 
gress towards this future civilisation as were the founding of Padua, 
Paris, Oxford for medieval Europe. The birth of the Rice Institute 
helps mark a new step in the process. Houston, remote and little 
known, shall have her University as well as old Baltimore and 
powerful California. The Central States, future Atlas of the coming 
American civilisation, give a fresh heave from obscurity into upper 
air; and a new product of the young giant’s activity takes its place 
on the show-bench. There is quite a row of them now on the 
show-bench—this new Institute; the Ford factory at Detroit ; 
Wisconsin’s State University that is a real organ of the State; 
Chicago’s town-planning ; Denver’s municipal parks thirty miles off 
on the top of the Rockies. There they stand in the shop-window ; 
and the passing world begins to find the shop-window interesting. 

JuLIAN Huxtey. 
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Auick CarTER could just remember his grandfather—a very old 
man (ninety years and more), sitting huddled and shrunken by the 
stove, tremulously holding a long clay pipe which the child believed 
was called a ‘church organ.’ Nor did he ever forget how pretty 
the pink end of the long pipe stem had looked against the old man’s 
waxen white cheek as he palsily tried to guide it into his half-open 
mouth, open like a fractious baby’s for the rubber comforter ; 
so often missing it, unaided. But Alick had no recollection what- 
ever of his grandfather’s death or funeral—only that he could well 
remember to have seen him, just the once, and that henceforth the 
rickety chair by the stove was always empty. 

Years afterwards a quarrelsome new friend informed him thai 
the old man had been a ‘ lag,’ transported for the attempted murder 
of an English gamekeeper, and Alick’s interest in the half-forgotten 
vision was revived. Yes, his father the stockman on the Wittalong 
station said, it was true enough, the old man had been ‘ lagged ’>— 
a lifer, narrowly escaping the scaffold. But it was all a d——d 
shame, and he would tell Alick for why. 

The old man came from a famous English county called Wilts 
—or Wiltshire, same thing—where on a large estate (belonging, in 
fact, to a lord, so large and important was it) he had been employed 
as woodman. And of course he had a secret gun and occasionally 
shot a rabbit ; never shot game, only now and then a rabbit for 
the pot. Most of the hinds did when they got the chance, borrow- 
ing the gun and carrying it in pieces under their smocks, always 
carefully returning it to the hidey-hole under the thatch, cleaned 
and oiled—with a rabbit or two for the loan; depended on the 
luck they’d had ; for the head gamekeeper, man named Paish, was 
a terror, was always somewhere about, never keeping the regular 
hours a decent gamekeeper should. 

Quite right, of course; Paish only did his duty, and if he’d 
confined himself to that there’d never have been any trouble. But 
the old man, Jim Carter—smart young man then, in 1833, only 
twenty-two—had an uncommonly pretty wife, and Paish, though 
himself married and with a heap of children, was always hanging 
about the cottage, inquiring for Jim Carter, the husband, where he 
was and what he was doing; making himself offensive, in short, 
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threatening to search the piace. According to the wife’s story, 
that is, who always declared she had the world’s trouble to put him 
off and get him marching again. 

‘So the old man plugged him,’ Alick growled, anxious for the 
dénotiment. ‘Serve him right. Anyone would.’ 

“Well, he did, and he didn’t,’ replied his father judicially. 
‘This was the lay of it. One day, being suspicieus, I guess, he 
comes home unexpectedly early and finds Paish there at tea, 
-ackshally at tea with his wife, their heads close together like 
lovers. That he sees through the cottage window.’ 

‘Grandmother? Why—— 

‘Well, grandmother, if you like. But not yours. Never my 
mother.’ 

‘ Ah 2 > 

‘Wait abit. Thereupon he rushes in, seizes Paish by the scruff 
and outs him—kicks him fair out of the place and throws him down 
outside, pretty well senseless. Then he goes in, to talk to the wife, 
I ’spect, finds Paish’s gun against the wall, takes it and chucks it 
by the muzzle after him. And here comes in the bad luck of the 
thing, for the gun must have been full cocked, or if not, went off 
somehow. Anyway, as it fell it went off and shot Paish in the leg, 
and that leg had to come off and Paish very near died of it.’ 

‘ And they lagged the old man for that ? Never!’ 

“They did, Paish swearing that Jim Carter deliberately shot 
him—he having come to the cottage to search the place, having 
just cause to suspect him asa wicked and most notorious poacher.’ 

In the shade under the wattles Alick sat up, whistled and 
scratched his elbow. 

‘ But what about the wife ? Hadn’t she anything to say ?’ 

‘She’d run out at the back, screaming, and even if she hadn’t, 
and hadseen it all, she couldn’t have given no evidence in his favour. 
Wives couldn’t in them bad old times. But she had to get out of 
Wiltshire ; they didn’t want no more of her thereabouts. So after 
a bit when the old man came out here, shown himself sensible and 
been bonded to Mr. Braid up at Southland for a piece, he gets 
married again, never hearing nothing further of the one at home 
in England. That was my mother, Ellen Clark; my mother and 
your grandma, and no better woman ever breathed.’ 

There was a long pause, and at last Alick said ‘I should like 
to meet that feller Paish and settle up.’ 

‘ Well, he lost his leg and now he’s dead ; must ha’ been years 
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ago. Been spending ’em warm and cosy in hell. So I reckon we 
can almost cry quits.’ 

‘Never with me, by gum!’ Alick growled. ‘Id like to skin 
him with the shears.’ 

Another long pause, long and sultry, before Alick again spoke. 

‘I suppose the old man’s tale was true ?’ at last he ventured. 
‘The gun did ‘go off like that ?’ 

‘I never heard him tell no other,’ the stockman drawled. ‘ And 
I heard him tell it scores o’ times. Hundreds o’ times, I did, down 
to the last, and he always told it same way.’ 

That was in January, and in August blazed out the Great War 
and Young Australia leapt to the standard. But it was some little 
time, nearly a year, before Alick Carter could make up his mind. 
There were enough going without him, and the fighting seemed such 
a long way off, wherea8 the station and the sheep were quite close 
and there was always plenty to do ; too much, indeed, for him to 
be spared. Nor did his father ever urge him, either to go ox to 
stay. He just read any chance newspaper he could manage to lay 
hands on, and always predicted the Kayser was on the point of 
collapse. Failing that, let him wait till the boys from down-under 
got fairly at him. 

Then one day Alick casually asks his father if he knew where- 
abouts Salisbury lay—the English one. 

‘ Wiltshire, ain’t it 2? I know the old man came from some- 
wheres quite close. What of it 2?” 

‘The boys are there,’ Alick nodded. ‘I think I’d like to join 
em.” 

But he was by no means an impressive recruit ; he was, in fact, 
totally without that proud and gallant distinction which marks 
the great majority of his kin, and, never mentally very alert, he 
found himself from the first an object of marked disfavour with the 
drill sergeant. In the broad N.S.W. service hat his appearance 
was not altogether unsoldierly, but, bareheaded, he suggested 
rather the larrikin than the disciplined fighting man. For the 
head was narrow at the temples, very narrow, rising menacingly 
convex at the sides not unlike the tulip-shaped bulb that crowns 
the Russian village church; while over the high deeply-lined 
forehead rushed a tangled flood of rough hair, as it were the ivy 
cascading down some ancient churchyard wall. Worst of all was 
the taste he had so recently contracted for whisky. Hitherto 
(as was his father, the stockman) a teetotaler, the introduc- 
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tion to whisky seemed to him the surest and pleasantest of 
anodynes to the tyranny and miseries of drill. Gradually, as it 
crept through him like a tide, he felt himself grow taller, broader, 
happier, more self-assured. It wasn’t that he was ever overwhelmed 
by it; on the contrary, the rising of the tide merely swelled him 
triumphantly to kingship, majesty—a monarch royally spurning the 
Sydney side-walks, for the time totally forgetful of the insolence of 
his subjects. In that condition, too, and in that condition only, 
did he feel certain of one day meeting the villain Paish who had so 
deeply wronged his grandfather ; in that elevated condition alone 
was he quite certain that Paish was still alive and trembling as the 
hour of retribution drew nearer. At other times his better, un- 
diluted sense warned him that Paish must have long ago been dead ; 
so it almost grew with him to be an act of filial piety to keep on 
with the stimulant if only to keep Paish still living, spirituously 
preserved, in ever-present terror of the skinning with the shears so 
long overdue him. That at least he owed to the memory of the 
palsied old man for ever trying to guide the pink sealing-wax tip 
of the ‘ church organ ” into his childish half-open mouth. Grand- 
father Jim Carter had suffered under Paish’s monstrous perjury 
for something like seventy years, and at last the wheel of justice 
was coming round full circle, but only when plenteously lubricated 
with the newly discovered fusel. At drill, or when languishing C.B., 
Alick felt morosely certain there was no such element as justice 
to be found, either English or antipodean. Who can wonder, there- 
fore, if at times he indulged in the spirit that created it ? Rarely 
can a young man have had a purer motive for such indulgence. 
All the way over on the transport it was strange indeed how 
Wiltshire seemed always to be tugging at him, steadily drawing him 
and the great liner herself on through the dancing water, smoothly, 
unresistingly. Thescrews might revolve and the engines pant, the 
stokers sweat, the funnels belch and the oil drip, but to Alick the 
true motive power lay in the long long ropes, hundreds of them, he 
believed to be ceaselessly hauling them ever nearer the shores of 
the old country. Often he thought he saw them, dripping, sagging 
through the waves; often he fancied he could hear the windlass 
creak, the shouts of the toilers at the far end, thousands of miles 
away. One particular rope he was sure ran round his waist, seemed 
so powerfully to heave at him that he would stand on deck leaning 
his full weight against it as if he were schooling a young horse or 
roping a steer. But whether it were the duty he had to discharge 
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there, in the urgent matter of Paish, or the tug at his heart of 
Home to the young Australian who had never seen it, he could 
never clearly decide. Nor did whisky help him to a solution, for 
the canteen on board was dry. So his unstimulated passion for 
justice and retribution gradually wilted, he never once swelled to 
indignant majesty, and when at last the transport foamed into 
Southampton Water amid the scream of whistles and the hoot of 
sirens, he joined in none of the cheering. He just looked about him 
with a scowl and wished himself back again at Wittalong. 

Why, it was winter there, seemingly, and he’d already left 
winter behind him in Australia. How was that ? No wonder he’d 
mistaken the blinding peep they’d had of Africa in the Red Sea 
for England. Yet how the boys had laughed at him! 

Past Winchester they slogged, past Salisbury and across the 
plain. Most of the time it poured, and they were glad indeed when 
at last they reached the muddy lines of huts on the far side, sore- 
footed and steaming. They were on the very edge of the great 
plain, some mile and a half from a famous old Wiltshire market 
town, and how long they might be kept there before going to France 
no one could tell them. The general local and official opinion 
seemed to be that the sooner they were disciplined, the sooner they 
would be unleashed. To which the universal regimental answer 
was: “To hell with discipline! We’ve come here to fight.? They 
had yet to learn, as happily they ere long did, that only the one 
truly implied the other’s efficiency. 

It was late autumn, the afternoons were implacably shortening, 
and so it happened that often as Alick trudged into the market town 
he never could get a pass thither, never once saw it, by daylight. 
Fortunately the road was unmistakable, the old coach road to 
Bath, and over the narrow canal bridge the blackened town lamps 
and paved footpath began. Once over the canal bridge, pitch 
dark as it might be, few could fail by following the footpath to 
reach the market-place. And a vast open space it was, with a 
shallow dribbling fountain in the centre, and the heavy graceless 
statue of a local benefactor in frock coat and trousers alongside it. 
On starlit nights it was all tolerably clear ; one could even plainly 
see the ‘ White Hart’ on the far side, bulging out over the pave- 
ment like some plethoric old stage coachman puffing out his ample 
cheeks, still friendly and comfortable-looking though all the blinds 
were drawn black and the light behind them showed no more 
through the chinks than as it were the glimmering of a candle 
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within. It was, by the way, the headquarters at Assizes of the 
bar who even then were lying perdus in London, in due course to 
help lay the headstrong Alick by the heels in Wiltshire. And once 
when the moon was full he and his chum Dick Peters clattered over 
the market stones to have a good look at the statue, of a heavily 
built nobleman whose chin whiskers of begrimed limestone seemed. 
by now the most prominent of his features. He had been Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, dying in 1859 at the age of seventy-six, 
and Alick had no difficulty in determining that it was on his estate 
Grandfather Carter had once laboured as woodman, that it was he 
who had deliberately suborned Paish’s foul perjury ; at the least 
never once speaking up for the old man, trying to get him off or more 
lightly sentenced, as he so easily might have done, just by whisper- 
ing, giving the merest hint to the subservient bigwig on the bench. 
With his chum’s help, Alick tried hard to overset the monster, but 
it was immovable. He had to content himself with heartily 
cursing it and a lash or two at the stone trousers with his cane— 
an attack by Young Australia on the institutions of the old country 
that jarred no one but himself. 

But starlight and moonlight were both of them rare that damp 
and dreary winter, and on most nights Alick was stumbling about 
the town, on the pavement or off, as though in the interior of a 
cellar. Mainly he went there for no better reason than to get away 
from the camp ; sometimes to buy tobacco or an occasional drink, 
for which, to do him justice, he had so far rarely been the worse. 
Yet he was beginning desperately to crave for a more definite 
increase of size and assurance, for a full return of the imperial 
dignity that would once more indisputably nominate him the 
Hammer of Paish. It had been easily achieved in Sydney, but 
somehow in England there seemed to be difficulties. He would 
have to swell to an enormous size in the old country to reach Paish, 
either the gamekeeper himself or his modern representative. That 
it could be done he felt certain, if only he went secretly enough to 
work. So he never even told his chum Peters of either his hopes 
or intention ; even when they tried together to upset the noble- 
man’s statue on the market-place it was to be done merely as 
adventure, by no means for revenge. And that there must still 
be Paishes about he also felt sure, since hearing from his father in 
Australia that the old market town he so often tramped into had 
once been his grandfather’s home, where he had been born and 
where doubtless some of the family still lived and laboured. Where- 
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fore he was urgently directed to watch the names over the shops, 
particularly greengrocers’ or cobblers’, and if by any chance a 
Carter was writ there he was to march straight ahead and declare 
himself kin. And if Carter, why not Paish? The trouble was that 
usually there never was light enough to read any names by, nor in 
the brightest moonlight had he ever been able to detect a trace of 
either one or the other. Most disheartening of all, no native when 
questioned had ever heard the name. Carters, yes, plenty of them 
about, but none had ever heard tell of a Paish. 

One particular spot there was, however, where amid the uni- 
versal gloom the former more ample lighting of the town seemed 
still to linger. It was a passage-way leading off the market-place 
at the far end, joining another of the main streets at the back, and 
was known incomprehensively enough as ‘The Twittells.’ There 
and at the post-office, in the intermittent light of the swing doors 
flashing across the pavement, Young Australia was wont to meet 
his temporary sweetheart. One heard whispers, soft country 
voices—‘ me name’s Ada’—and as the doors swung open caught 
glimpses of strong aquiline faces and tender adoring eyes—eyes of 
shop assistant, munition girl, domestic servant, mutely worshipping 
the broad-hatted supple young warrior. And it was in ‘ The 
Twittells,’ the narrow better-lighted passage of old furniture shops, 
tobacconist, newspaper and sweet shop, that Alick and his chum 
Peters mostly hung about, smoking, idling, staring. Particularly at 
the tobacconist’s where, in memory of his grandfather, he had tried 
to buy a ‘church organ,’ to learn for the first time that the pipe 
was more accurately a ‘ church warden,’ and that long though the 
stem was it had no connexion of any kind with music. There at 
the tobacconist’s, attracted thither by the pretty young lady behind 
the counter (whose name, by the way, appeared on the shop front 
as ‘ Butler’), Peters and Alick Carter spent much of their time, 
seated smoking on the stout old oaken barrels which had so often 
crossed the Atlantic, stuffed full with fragrant Virginia ; back and 
forwards they had tumbled, time and again, till at last, weary of 
long voyaging, they had finally settled in the old country, tubs as 
stout and now as immovable as the bollard on a quayside. Scarcely 
ever, indeed, that winter were they to be found in other than 
military occupation. 

As for Miss Rosie, that uncommonly pretty fair-haired young 
lady behind the counter, she had no eyes for anyone but an 
Australian, and what seemed inexplicable she clearly favoured most 
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of all the uncouth Alick. No one could understand it; to Dick 
Peters (seeing himself thus unfavourably contrasted) it appeared 
a kind of madness, something truly feminine and abnormal; but 
whichever way regarded, whether as madness or sanity, her manner 
left no doubt: with Alick Carter she was most wonderfully taken. 
Even Alick himself was puzzled, at first inclined to suspect a trick, 
a girl’s desire to make a fool of and punish him, if only because 
he had hitherto paid her so little of the attention she had for so 
long been accustomed to. For it was Peters who had done all the 
opening talk, he being of English birth, with the English accent 
and the innumerable h’lessness of the Fulham Road, whereas 
Alick was a true down-under, drawling out his vowels with that 
strange intonation which to most of us sounds so like the London 
East-ender’s. So while Peters unceasingly talked, for the most 
part Alick sat silently smoking the ‘ church warden ’ he always kept 
there, cross-legged on the tub, cutting his nails or attending to his 
puttees, doing anything but actively making love. Until one night 
when they were leaving the pretty Rosie secretly beckoned him. 

‘ Alick,’ she whispered, leaning across the counter, looking him 
straight and beseechingly in the eyes, as though almost heart-broken 
at his neglect, ‘why don’t you talk to me more? Ido love hearing 
you.” 
The word thrilled him, she dwelt on it so long and melodiously. 
She almost seemed to sing it, chant it, tenderly play on it as though 
it were the string of a violin and she the most accomplished and 
passionate of musicians. Instantly the sounding-board of his own 
heart caught and prolonged the note. He bent down towards her, 
his rough, still-sunburnt hands on the edge of the counter. She 
never flinched, indeed seemed to meet him half way as he drew 
gradually, breathlessly closer. They could hear Peters outside in 
‘The Twittells,’ talking to some of the boys, uproariously laughing, 
and then with the whisper that he loved her he kissed her softly on 
the lips. 

“You'll come again soon ?’ she murmured. 

He nodded, and the next moment was out in the passage-way, 
striding on ahead across the market-place, for the first time truly 
a king, an emperor, blossoming to rapture like the rose of Jericho, 
that needs only water for it once more to swell to living. 

But though glimpses of heaven may be occasionally vouchsafed 
us, they are, alas! glimpses only, and the doors that open on the 
Elysian fields have the disconcerting trick of, on a sudden, closing, 
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clicking to, fast shut, and with some patent lock which hitherto 
our poor human ingenuity has failed to pick. So they, on a sudden, 
closed, were banged and bolted on Alick Carter, and with a swift- 
ness which not only left him wailing without, but with their windy 
motion, with the same chill fatal blast, cast him down headlong 
into the pit. 

It all happened, as such disasters will, quite simply; when 
that same week on market day (of course, a Friday!) a ruddy 
cheerful farmer came in for shag and casually addressed the young 
lady behind the counter—Alick’s own Rosie—as ‘ Miss Paish.’ 

He seemed to know her well, laughed and talked with her, 
inquired after Paish, her father, and not until he had for some time 
left them did Alick begin dully to realise what this might mean. 
Dull as he was, he could almost hear the closing of a door which for 
so brief a space had been thrown wide open on felicity. 

Truly, he was stunned. ‘ Your name Paish ?’ at last he looked 
up and asked her. ‘I thought your name was Butler. That’s 
the name outside, I reckon.’ 

‘We can’t get anyone to change it,’ Rosie laughed, patting the 
pretty clusters of her fair back hair with her most graceful gesture. 
‘There isn’t a painter left in the town. So we thought we’d leave 
it till after the war. We've only been here since October. We've 
another place in Salisbury; father looks after it till we can sell 
it. Mother and I manage here.’ 

‘Father in?’ Alick rose and asked, staring at the private door 
at the back of the shop. 

“Yes, he’s in. He generally comes over to help on market 
days. He’s at tea. Want to see him ?’ 

Without replying, Alick stalked to the door, unceremoniously 
opened it and vanished within. Rosie watched him, startled at 
his sudden grimness, fearful of his reception, while Dick Peters 
laughed and winked. 

‘Going to ask the old man’s permission to come courting 
regular ; eh, Miss Rosie ?’ he whispered slyly. 

‘Father’s not old, and he don’t like soldiers,’ was Miss Rosie’s 
tart reply. So she listened in trepidation for the rising of angry 
voices, the shouting of threats, perhaps the explosion of physical 
violence, well knowing her father’s hasty temper. 

But behind the closed door peace reigned, and it was not long 
before Alick reappeared, quietly, composedly, but looking more 
than ever grim. 
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‘I’m going on back to camp, Dick,’ he said. ‘There’s some- 
thing wants doing there I’d almost forgotten. T’ll have to be quick, 
too, if I’m to catch him. I shan’t want you; you stay here. So 
long, Rosie.’ 

And, without further explanation, he was gone. 

Peters whistled, and the startled Rosie ran round the counter 
to meet her father as he came out into the shop. 

‘Dad!’ she cried, ‘ what’s it all been about ?’ 

Mr. Paish eyed the cross-legged Peters on the tub with disfavour, 
frowned and shook his head. 

‘Can’t quite make out. He’s been asking a heap of questions 
about my family. I told him what I knew. We’ve always been 
Salisbury folk, but I know Granfer had a brother was head game- 
keeper for years at Broomwood. I seem to remember he’d only 
one leg, too. Shot off by a poacher, I believe. ‘‘ That’s the very 
man,” says your friend,’ Mr. Paish continued, nodding at Peters. 

‘Our cousins, over to Greenaleigh?’ asked the wide-eyed 
Rosie. 

‘Must be.’ 

‘ But they’re not Paishes ; they’re Markwells.’ 

“Don’t seem to matter. I told him there’s one of ’em goes 
to the camp now, most market days, with rabbits and such like 
to sell—Fred Markwell, old Paish the gamekeeper’s grandson. 
“ Perhaps of I’m quick I'll catch him,” your friend says. But 
whether he wants to shake hands or punch his head was more 
than I could make out. What sort of chap is he now ?’ he asked 
of Dick Peters, the chum. 

Whereupon Peters, without being precisely disloyal, gave so 
hesitating a reply, seemed so anxious to spare their feelings—includ- 
ing even the regiment’s—hinted so obscurely at remarkable qualities, 
somehow turning for the most part to pronounced defects, that 
neither Rosie nor her father could be said to be altogether unpre- 
pared for the news of Alick’s savage outbreak when the next 
morning it reached them. 

But Dick Peters it reached that same night, and in the most 
startling and painful form. For no sooner had he got back leisurely 
to camp, some two hours later, than he was warned to look after 
himself and take cover; that Alick had been drinking again, was 
in his most stubborn and dangerous mood—was in fact at that very 
moment parading the open ground between the huts with his rifle, 
swearing to shoot anyone who tried to approach and diserm him. 
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Friends had tried, had cautiously approached him with: ‘ It’s me, 
Alick, old son; you know me, don’t you? It’s only Mac; you 
wouldn’t shoot Mac, would you?’ To which Alick with violent 
profanity had replied that he would blow the head off of anyone, 
even his dearest chum, who ventured one blank step nearer—did 
not, in short, immediately retire. Whereupon friends had very 
sensibly and promptly retired behind the angle of the huts, to 
discuss matters and meantime watch the stubborn Alick, dimly 
visible parading the lines with loaded rifle at the ready amid the 
snow which now was so softly, plenteously falling. 

Whisky, so long refrained from in extenso, had indeed done its 
work. Not only had it reawakened the long-dozing passion for 
justice and retribution, it had resuscitated Paish, or if not the actual 
vile offender, one at any rate of the same perjured brood. And 
there, too, sibilating at his elbow was the snowy wraith of that 
mortally injured old man, his grandfather, urging him on to venge- 
ance, pointing him here and there with the pink tip of the original 
‘church organ’ at the flitting soldierly shapes as they scudded 
swiftly from hut to hut (a silent, breathless, most dangerous ‘ general 
post ’) or took wild rushes for safety within. 

Hitherto he had not fired ; not to kill, that is; only a warning 
shot or two over their heads to prove he was loaded; nor did he 
mean to until he felt sure of his target. That Paish or Paish’s 
representative (even if a Fred Markwell) was somewhere about the 
camp that night, selling rabbits and such like, he felt certain, with 
the deadly certitude of copious whisky, and for him and him only, 
finger on trigger, he was waiting. So when at last Dick Peters, 
weary of much dodging, had the brilliant but unfortunate idea of 
protecting himself with a couple of rolls of roofing-felt from the 
orderly’s hut, before making a rush for his own, he by that ill- 
timed manceuvre instantly transformed himself to a Paish with 
the rabbits. At whom Alick instantly fired, nor was Peters mis- 
taken when with a yell to the startled reverberating night he at 
once proclaimed himself shot. As indeed he was, poor wretch ! 
through the body. 

Why he wasn’t killed, since the bullet went through him from 
side to side, most miraculously only just missing the vital organs ; 
nor Alick Carter either, who in a fit of remorse, on hearing that 
the victim was Dick Peters, his chum, had straightway turned the 
avenging rifle on himself—that the youthful-looking medical 
officer who gave evidence at the trial some three months later 
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found it difficult to understand or explain. Both sufferers by the 
rules should have for some time been dead, three months ago at 
least, yet there they were facing each other in the assize court : 
Dick Peters smiling in the witness-box, doing his best for his friend 
in the dock, truthfully assuring Alick (on that undefended prisoner 
being by the judge invited to ask the witness any questions) that 
they had never had a cross word in their lives, that they always 
had been and still were, non obstante vitae suae periculo, the best of 
chums. 

Of the ancient villainy of Paish, and the brief deceptive vision 
of his descendant, Alick said nothing, either to judge or jury. He 
felt that in the old country it would be useless to plead such vague 
extenuating circumstances, even if it were in the very assize court 
where his grandfather had been so scandalously tried and convicted. 
But, undefended as he was, or poorly by himself—with the one 
formula indiscriminately addressed to all the witnesses, ‘ You and I 
ain’t never had no words, have we ? ’—he was let off lightly with 
eighteen months’ hard labour, after the irritable old judge had done 
his best, yet had apparently failed, to explain to the jury the differ- 
ence in gravity between ‘shooting with intent to murder’ and the 
more commonplace ‘ unlawfully wounding.’ 

‘ What’s the old guy so angry about ?’ was Alick’s silent com- 
ment during the summing-up and the jury’s frequent questions ; 
‘T ain’t shot at him.’ 

Well, you see, Alick, a common jury in the old country with 
their heart set on acquittal is by no means an easy team to keep 
straight along the narrow path of justice. They will go kicking 
over the traces, lightly, generously, with their heads well down. 
And in the old country we have a painful complaint called lumbago, 
from which not even His Majesty’s Justices in Eyre can claim entire 
exemption. 


When at last the regiment was pronounced sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to be dangerous only to its foes, Dick Peters came to the 
prison for a farewell interview. He found his chum Alick greatly 
chastened, with clipped locks, but without complaint to make 
except in so far as he was unhappily for the present debarred from 
strafing the Hun. No reference was made to Miss Rosie, between 
whom and Alick yawned not only the impassable gulf of eighteen 
months’ hard labour (and it was part of his punishment that he 
fully realised it) but the sad fact of her blood relationship with 
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the ancestral villainous gamekeeper; nor would the name of 
Paish have been even mentioned between them had not Peters 
himself referred somewhat in triumph to the discovery, only recently 
made, that he and the fair tobacconist of ‘The Twittells’ were 
‘sort of related.’ 

‘I thought somehow I’d ’eard the name before,’ Dick Peters 
chuckled ; ‘ but it wasn’t till I talked it over with the old man, 
only last Friday, that I got it all clear. My own grandmother was 
a Paish. Ah, and I know she was a gamekeeper’s daughter. We'd 
an old photograph of her at ’ome in Fulham as a little girl in a check 
frock, taken with her father, and we kids always used to laugh at 
his wooden leg struck straight out in front of him. Wonderful 
brave man, grandmother always said he was, and we wasn’t to 
laugh. He’d fought a gang of poachers, single-’anded, and they’d 
shot his leg off for him before the ’ole lot was captured. But all 
the same, we never could ’elp laughing, the leg stuck out so straight 
and the trousers was so short.’ 

He laughed again at the ancient faded memory, and Alick Carter 
unreservedly joined in. 

Dick Peters was his chum, but he couldn’t help feeling that even 


in the old country where justice was so tardy his shot had not been 
altogether wasted. 


Watrer Fritu. 





THE STORY OF THE ‘CORNWALL.’ 
I. PLYMOUTH TO THE FALKLANDS. 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN, 


Or the countless stories of naval action which I have lisiened to 
in the course of the months I have spent with the Grand Fleet, 
I cannot recall a single one which was told as the consequence of 
being asked for with malice aforethought. I have never yet found 
a man of action who was enamoured of the sound of his own voice 
raised in the recital of his own exploits, and if there is one thing 
more than another calculated to throw an otherwise not untalk- 
ative British ‘Naval Officer into a state of uncommunicativeness, 
in comparison with which the traditional silence of the Sphinx 
or the proverbial close-mouthedness of the clam are alike sheer 
garrulity, it is to ask him, point blank, to tell you (for instance) 
how he took his submarine into the Baltic, or what his destroyer 
did at Jutland, or how he fought his cruiser at Dogger Bank, or 
something similar. 

The quiet-voiced but always interesting and often dramatic 
recitals of such things as these which I have heard have invariably 
been led up to quite incidentally—at dinner, on the bridge or 
quarterdeck, around the ward-room fire, or through something 
else that has just been told. Several times I have found in officers’ 
diaries—little records never meant for other eyes than those of 
the writers’ own friends or families—which have been turned over 
to me to verify some point regarding which I had inquired, laconic 
references to incidents and events of great human and even his- 
toric interest, and one of the most amusing and dramatic yarns 
I have ever listened to was told me in a ‘ kite’ balloon—plunging 
in the forty-mile wind against which it was being towed like a 
hooked salmon—by a man who had assured me before we went 
up that nothing really exciting had ever fallen to his experience. 

It was in this way—an anecdote now and then as this or that 
incident of the day recalled it to his mind—that Captain 
came to tell me the story of the Cornwall during those eventful 
early months of the war when he commanded that now famous 
cruiser. He mentioned her first, I believe, one night in his cabin 
when, referring to a stormy midwinter month, most of which had 
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been spent by his Division of the Grand Fleet on some sort of work 
at sea, I spoke of the ‘ rather strenuous interval ’ we had experienced. 

‘If you think life on a battleship of the Grand Fleet strenuous,’ 
laughed the Captain, extending himself comfortably in his arm- 
chair before the glowing grate, ‘I wonder what you would have 
thought of the life we led on the old Cornwall. Not very far from 
a hundred and twenty thousand miles of steaming was her record 
for the first two years of the war, and in that time she ploughed 
most of the Seven Seas and coasted in the waters of all but one 
of the Six Continents. Always on the lookout for something or 
other, coaling as we could, provisioning as we might—let me tell 
you that coming to the Grand Fleet after that (at least until a few 
months had elapsed and the contrast wore off) was like retiring 
on a pension in comparison.’ 

He settled himself deeper into the soft upholstery, extended 
his feet nearer the fire, lighted a fresh cigar, and, in the hour which 
elapsed before the evening mail came aboard, told me of the work 
of the Cornwall in those first chaotic weeks of the war which 
preceded the Battle of the Falklands. 

‘ We were at Plymouth when the war began ’ (said he), ‘and our 
first work was in connexion with protecting and “ shepherding ” 
safely to port several British ships carrying bullion which were 
still on the high seas. It was a baffling sort of a job, especially as 
there were two or three German raiders loose in the North Atlantic, 
the favourite ruse of each of which was to represent itself as a 
British cruiser engaged in the same benevolent work the Cornwall 
was on. Warned of these ‘ wolves-in-shepherds’-clothing,” the 
merchantmen we sought to protect were afraid to reveal their 
whereabouts by wireless, the consequence being that our first fore- 
running efforts to safeguard the seas resolved themselves into a 
sort of a marine combination of “ Blind-Man’s Buff’ and “ Hide- 
and-Seek,” played pretty well all over the Atlantic. All the ships 
with especially valuable cargoes got safely to port ultimately, 
though none of them, that I recall, directly under the wing of the 
Cornwall. It was our first taste of the ‘ So-near-and-yet-so-far ” 
kind of life that is the inevitable lot of the cruiser which essays the 
dual réle of “‘ Commerce Protector” and “ Raider Chaser.” 

* After a few hours at ‘‘ Gib,” we were next sent across to Casa 
Blanca, where the appearance of the Cornwall was about the first 
tangible evidence that French Africa had of the fact that England 
was really coming into the war in earnest. There was a good deal 
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of unrest in Morocco at the time, for the Germans were even then 
at work upon their insidious propaganda among the Moslems of 
all the colonies of the Allies. The ‘‘ buzz ” in the bazaars that the 
appearance of a British warship started must have served a very 
useful purpose at this critical juncture in carrying to the Arabs 
of the interior word that France was not going to have to stand 
alone against Germany. Our reception by both the French and 
native population of Casa Blanca was most enthusiastic, and during 
all of our stay a cheering procession followed in the wake of every 
party of officers or men who went ashore. 

‘Leaving Casa Blanca, we were sent back to the Atlantic to 
search for commerce destroyers, ultimately working south by the 
Canaries and Cape Verde Islands to South American waters, where 
the Karlsruhe was then at the zenith of her activities. The chase 
of this enterprising and elusive raider, whose career was finally 
brought to an inglorious end by her going ashore on a West Indian 
island, kept the Cornwall—along with a number of other British 
cruisers—steadily on the move, until the ominous and painful news 
of the destruction of Cradock’s fleet off Coronel suddenly brought 
us face to face with the fact that there was soon going to be bigger 
game than a lone pirate to be stalked. 

‘We never had the luck to sight even so much as the smoke of 
the Karlsruhe, although—as I only learned too late to take advan- 
tage of the information—the Cornwall was within an hour or two’s 
steaming of her on one occasion. I did think we had her once, 
though—a jolly amusing incident it was, too. I was getting un- 
comfortably short of food at the time—a very common experience 
in the “ here-to-day-and-gone-to-morrow ” sort of life we were 
leading ;—so that when the welcome news reached me by wireless 
one morning that a British ship—Buenos Aires to New York with 
frozen beef—was due to pass through the waters we were then 
patrolling, I lost no time in heading over to intercept her on the 
chance of doing a bit of marketing. 

‘We picked her up promptly as reckoned, but, while she was still 
hull down on the horizon, her skipper began to signal frantically 
“ Tam being chased by the ‘ Karlsruhe’ !” Here was luck indeed. I 
ordered ‘‘ Action Stations ” to be sounded, and the course of the 
ship to be altered toward the point where I figured the smoke of 
the pursuing pirate would begin to smudge the sky-line as she came 
swooping down upon her prey. Sighting nothing after holding 
on this course for a while, I came to the conclusion that the raider 
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must be hidden by the impenetrable smoke-pall with which the 
flying beef-ship had masked a wide arc of the western horizon, 
and headed up in that direction, begging the fugitive in the mean- 
time to give me the bearing of her pursuer as accurately as possible. 

‘Her only reply to this, however, was to belch out “smoke 
screen ” faster than ever and continue rending the empyrean ether 
with renewed ‘‘ I am being chased by the ‘ Karlsruhe’!” In vain I 
assured her that we were the H.M.S. Cornwall, and would take the 
greatest delight in seeing that the chase was put an end to, if she 
would only tell us from which direction the Karlsruhe was coming, 
and cease to throw out a bituminous blanket for the enemy to hide 
behind. Blacker and blacker rolled the smoke, heavier and heavier 
piled the screen to leeward, and still more frantically shrilled the 
appeals for help. At the end of my patience at actions which it now 
began to dawn upon me looked more than a little suspicious, I 
headed the Cornwall straight after the runaway and soon reduced 
the interval separating us sufficiently to reach her with “ Visual. ”’ 
She brought up sharp at my “ Stop instantly ! ” and a quarter of an 
hour later my boarding party was clambering over her. side. 

‘“ Where’s the Karlsruhe?” I shouted impatiently to the Board- 
ing Officer as his boat came back alongside again. I knew something 
of the accuracy of German long-range naval gunnery, and was 
far from being easy in mind regarding the kind of surprise packet 
that might at any moment be wafted out of that slowly thinning 
smoke-blur to leeward. 

‘« There,” he replied with a comprehensive sweep of the arm 
in quite the opposite direction from the one I had been expecting 
the enemy. ‘Right there, Sir.” That old lunatic of a skipper 
thought the Cornwall was the Karlsruhe!’ 

‘Did you get your frozen beef?’ I asked. 

The Captain smiled the pleased smile of one who recalls some- 
thing that has given him great satisfaction. 

‘I think that afternoon marked the beginning of the ‘“ Food 
Economy ” campaign in the Navy,’ he replied. ‘If the Admiralty 
had been able to continue buying frozen beef at the rate that 
crestfallen but highly relieved skipper—quite of his own free will— 
charged for the lot we loaded up after he had found it was not to 
be his fate to be sunk by the Karlsruhe,—well, the Government 
could have probably built a new battleship or two and never missed 
the money out of the saving.’ 

The recollection of the treat that fresh meat was after a long 
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period on ‘bully beef’ ration turned the Captain’s thoughts to 
another time of plenty he had experienced after the Cornwall had 
helped the wounded Carmania limp back to Base following her 
successful engagement with the Cap Trafalgar. 

‘In these times of food economy and restricted rations,’ he 
said, ‘it fairly makes my mouth water to think of the feasts Captain 
G—— spread for us during the days we were devising a way to 
get the battered Carmania back to England. You see, when the 
war started she was just about to sail on one of her transatlantic 
voyages with the usual midsummer cargo of American miilion- 
aires, and her cuisine was of a character calculated to satisfy their 
Epicurean tastes. When they converted her to an auxiliary cruiser, 
it was the usual sledge-hammer, crow-bar. and over-the-side pro- 
cedure with the mirrors, the upholsteries, and the mahoganies, but 
they left the stores, God bless them, they left the stores. Can you 
fancy how things such as truffled quail, and asparagus tips with 
mayonnaise—iced—and café parfait, and Muscat dates, and Cali- 
fornia oranges—with the big gold labels on—tasted to men who had 
been for weeks pretty nearly down to the classic old wind-jammer 
ration of ‘“‘lobscouse’’ and “dog’s-body” ? And those plump, 
black, five-inch-long Havanas in the silver foil (I can smell the 
soothing fumes of them yet), and that rarely blended Mocha, and 
those bottles of 1835 Cognac—the pungent bouquet of them scents 
the memories of the long evenings I sat with G—— in the wreck 
of his fire-swept cabin while he yarned to me of the ripping fight 
he had just come out of. And how we all envied G—— his luck— 
getting as sporting a show as a man could ask for in that half- 
converted liner while we cruisers were vainly chasing smoke and 
rumours over most of the South Atlantic. Nothing less than the 
banquets he gave us would have salved our heart-burnings.’ 

And so it was that the Captain was led on to speak of what ne 
had heard—from those who took part in it, and only a few hours 
from the time it happened—of the first great duel ever fought 
between modern armed merchantmen, a conflict, indeed, which is 
still practically unique in naval history. 

‘There was not much to choose between the ships,’ he said, 
‘The Cap Trafalgar—one of the latest of the Hamburg Sud-Amerika 
liners—had a good deal the best of it on the score of age, and the 
Carmania probably something on the score of size. The latter 
had been hastily converted at Liverpool immediately after the 
outbreak of the war, while the former turned herself from sheep 
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into wolf about the same time by arming herself with the guns of 
a small German gun-boat. This craft, by the way, steamed to 
the nearest Brazilian port and, with true Hunnish logic, claimed 
the right to intern as a peaceful German merchantman on the 
strength of the fact that it was no longer armed! The largest 
guns that either ship had were four-inch, the Carmania having 
slight advantage on the score of number. The Carman would 
have been no match for the Karlsruhe, just as the Cap Trafalgar 
would have fallen easy prey to the Cornwall or another of the 
British cruisers in those waters. Under the circumstances, it was 
a happy fatality that let these two ex-floating palaces fight with 
each other and in their own class. 

‘ The first word we had of the engagement was a wireless Captain 
G—— sent out saying, in effect, that he had sunk the Trafalgar, 
but, as his bridge was burned up, his steering gear shot away, and 
all his navigating instruments destroyed, that he would be glad to 
have someone come and tell him where he was and lead him to a 
place where he could, so to speak, lie down and lick his wounds 
for a while. It took a jolly good bit of searching to find a ship that 
couldn’t tell any more about itself than that, but we finally sighted 
her ragged silhouette and gave her a lead to such a haven as the 
practically open seas of our rendezvous afforded. 

‘Poor G—— had lost a good deal more than his steering gear, 
it soon transpired, for the fire which had consumed his bridge had 
also gutted his cabin and reduced everything in it to cinders except 
an old Norfolk jacket. How that escaped we never could figure 
out, for of garments hanging on pegs to the left and right of it no 
trace was left. As G—— was of about three times the girth of 
any other British officer in those waters at the time, the wardrobe 
we tried to get together for him was a grotesque combination ; 
indeed, so far as I recall now, the old Norfolk had to serve him as 
everything from pyjamas and bath-robe to dinner jacket and great- 
coat during that trying period. It was a weird figure he cut presid- 
ing at those Gargantuan feasts he spread for us on the bruised and 
battered old Carmania, but there wasn’t a one of us who wouldn’t 
have changed places with him—Norfolk and all—for the assurance of 
half his luck. Such is the monotony of this patrol work in the outer 
seas, that, after your first enthusiasm wears off, you get into a 
state of mind in which you can never conceive that anything is 
ever going to happen. That we had the one most decisive naval 
battle of the war just ahead of us, no one dreamed at this time. 
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‘The fight between the Carmania and Cap Trafalgar,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘has well been called “‘ The Battle of the Hay-stacks,” for 
never before (or since, for that matter) have two ships with such 
towering upper works stoodoff and tried to batter each other to pieces 
with gunfire. Indeed, I well recall G——’s saying that, up to the 
very end, he could not conceive that either ship could sink the other, 
and of how—even after the Carmania had been struck three or four- 
score times and a raging fire forward had driven him from the bridge 
—he kept wondering in the back of his brain what sort of a fight 
the duel would resolve itself into when both had exhausted their 
shells. Luckily, he did not have to face that problem. 

‘Both ships, according to G——’s account, began blazing at 
each other as soon as they came in range, and, as each was eager to 
fight it out to a finish, the distance separating them was, for a 
while, reduced as rapidly as possible. At something like three 
thousand yards, however, some sort of a rapid-fire gun burst into 
action on the Trafalgar. “It didn’t appear to be doing me much 
harm,” said G—— in telling me of it, “ but the incessant ‘ pom- 
pom’ of the accursed thing got so much on my nerves that I drew 
off far enough to dull the edge of its infernal yapping.” 

‘A thing which came near to putting the Carmania out of the 
running before she had completed the polishing off of her opponent 
was the shell which I have spoken of as violating the sanctity 
of the Captain’s cabin—the one that burned everything but the 
Norfolk jacket. This projectile—a four-inch—though (probably 
owing to the small resistance offered by the light upper works) it 
did not explode, generated enough heat in its passage to start a fire. 
Beginning on G——’s personal effects, this conflagration spread 
to the bridge, destroying the navigating instruments and ultimately 
making it impossible to remain there—the latter a serious blow 
in itself. What made this fire especially troublesome was the 
difficulty, because of the cutting of the main, of bringing water 
to bear upon it. As it was, it was necessary to head the Carmania 
“down the wind” to reduce the draught fanning the flames. Nothing 
else would have saved her. Except for one thing, this expedient 
would have enabled the now thoroughly worsted (though G—— 
didn’t know it) Trafalgar to withdraw from the action, and this 
was that the latter was herself on fire and had to take the same 
course willy-nilly. From that moment on the battle was as 
irretrievably joined as one of those old Spanish knife-duels in 
which the opponents were locked together in a room to fight to 
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@ finish. Often as not, so they say, the victor in one of these 
fights only survived the loser by minutes or hours, and so would it 
have been in this instance had they not finally been able to extinguish 
the fire on the Carmama. 

‘G—’s account of the way he had to carry on after being 
driven from the bridge—it was really a splendid bit of seamanship— 
was funny in the extreme, but the reality must have been funnier 
still, that is, if that term can be applied to anything happening 
while shells are bursting and blowing men to bits every few seconds. 
G—— is one of the biggest men in the Navy—around the waist, 
I mean—so it wasn’t to be expected of him to be very shifty on 
his feet. And yet, by the irony of Fate, it was he of all men who 
was suddenly confronted with a task that required only less 
** foot-work ” than it did ‘‘ head-work.’’ With the battle going on 
all the time, they rigged up some sort of a “jury ” steering gear, 
or it may be that they steered her by her screws. At any rate, 
G—— had to con her from the most commanding position he could 
find on one of the after decks, or rather, as he had no longer 
voice-pipe communication with the engine-room, he had to keep 
dashing back and forth (it must have been for all the world like 
a batsman running in cricket) between two or three commanding 
positions. ‘If I wanted to open the range a bit,’”’ he said, “I had 
to nip for’rard, wait till there was an interval in both gun-fire and 
shell-burst, and yell down a hatchway”’ (or was it a ventilator ?) 
“* to the engine-room to ‘ Slow port ! ’ or if I suddenly found it impera- 
tive to open the distance, I had to make the same journey and pas» 
the word down to ‘Stop starboard!’”’ The very thought of that 
mad shuttling back and forth under the equatorial sun used to 
make poor G—— mop his forehead and pour himself a fresh drink 
every time he told the story. 

‘Battered and burning fiercely as both ships were, G—— 
confessed that even at this juncture he could not rid himself of the 
feeling that neither of them had enough shells to sink the other. 
“‘T was racking my brain for some plan of action to follow when 
that moment arrived,’ he said, “when suddenly the Trafalgar 
began to heel sharply and started to sink. It was our second or 
third salvo, which had holed her badly at the water-line, that did 
the business. She had kept steaming and fighting for close to an 
hour and a quarter afterwards, though.” 

‘G—— told us one very good story about his Gunnery officer. 
“It was just before the shell which started the fire struck us,” 
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he said, “that Y——’s sun helmet was knocked off—I don’t 
remember whether it was by the wind or the concussion of the 
firing. Seeing it fall to the deck below, he ran to the rail of the 
bridge and began shouting for someone to bring it back to him. 
Before long, luckily, a seaman who had heard the shouting in a 
lull of the firing, poked his head out to see what it was about, and 
presently came puffing up the ladder with the fugitive head-piece. 
I say luckily, because the gun-control for the whole ship was 
suspended while Y—— waited for that infernal helmet. And 
the funniest thing about it all was that, when I ventured to 
suggest a few days later that it might be well if he made use of the 
chin-strap of his helmet the next time he was in action, he claimed 
to have no recollection whatever of the incident—thought he had 
been ‘ sticking to his guns’ all the time. Just shows how a man’s 
brain works in air-tight compartments when he is really busy.” 

‘The surgeon of the Carmania’ (continued the Captain) ‘ —a 
splendid chap who had given up a lucrative West-end practice and 
sworn he was under forty (although he was really fifty-two) in 
order to get a chance to do something for his country—told me 
many stories to prove the splendid spirit of the men that passed 
under his hands during and after the fight. Though most of the 
crew were only Royal Naval Reservists, with no experience of and 
but little training for fighting, it appears that they stood what is 
perhaps the hardest of all trials—that of seeing their mates 
wounded and killed beside them—like seasoned veterans. 

‘** There was one stout-hearted young Cockney,” said the 
Surgeon, “ whom, after I had finished removing a number of shell 
fragments from various parts of his anatomy, I asked what he 
thought of the fight. ‘ Rippin’, Sir,’ he replied, grinning ecstatically 
through the bandage that held up a flap of a torn cheek ; ‘ rippin’, 
never been in one like it afore.’ Then, as his eye caught the smile 
which I could not quite repress at the life-time of naval battling 
suggested by that ‘nev’r afore,’ he concluded with ‘ Not ev’n in 
Whitechapel.’ ”’ . 

‘The Surgeon came across one man who insisted that the blood 
flowing from a ragged tear in his arm was really spattered there 
when one of his mates—whose mangled body he bestrode—had 
been decapitated by a shell a few minutes before; and there was 
one lot of youngsters who went on cheerily ‘‘ Yo-heave-ho-ing ” 
in hoisting some badly needed shells which were so slippery with 
blood that they had to be sanded before they could be handled. 
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Grimly pathetic was the story he told me of a gunner whose torn 
hand he had just finished amputating and bandaging when someone 
shouted into the door of the dressing station that the Trafalgar 
was going down. 

* «He crowded to a port I had had opened,” said the Surgeon, 
“just in time to see one of the last salvoes from the Carmania go 
crashing into the side of the heeling enemy. ‘ Huroor, boys,’ he 
shouted ; ‘ give ’em beans,’ and as he cheered he started (what had 
evidently been a favourite gesture of approval and excitement 
with him) to smite mightily with his right fist into the palm of his 
left hand. But the blow fell upon air; there was no answering 
thwack. The gnarled, weather-beaten fist shot past a bandaged 
stump. He drew back with surprise for a moment, and then, 
grinning a bit sheepishly, like a boy surprised in some foolish action, 
edged back beside me at the port. ‘ Quite forgot there was su’thin’ 
missin,’ he said half apologetically, trying to wriggle the elbow of 
the maimed arm back into the sling from which it had slipped. 
‘$’pose I’ll be havin’ to get used to it, won’t I?’ As the Trafalgar 
took a new list and began rapidly to settle he burst into renewed 
‘Huroors.’ ‘ By Gawd, Sir,’ he cried, when she had finally gone, 
“if I ’ad as many ‘ands as an oktypuss, I’d ’a giv’n ’em all fer the 
joy o’ puttin’ that blinkin’ pyrit down to Davy Jones.’ ”’’ 

The Captain gazed long at the coals of the grate, on his face the 
pleased smile of one who recalls treasured memories. ‘I can’t 
tell you how sorry we were to see the Carmania go,’ he said finally. 
“My word, how we did enjoy those feasts good old G—— spread 
for us!’ With a laugh he roused himself from the pleasant reverie 
and took up again the narrative of the Cornwall. 

‘The first intimation we had’ (he resumed) ‘ of the sinking of 
Admiral Craddock’s fleet came in the form of a wireless from 
the Defence asking if I had heard of the disaster at Coronel. 
Details which came in the course of the next day or two brought 
home to us the astonishing change in the whole situation which 
the appearance of Von Spee in South American waters had wrought. 
The blow fell like a bolt from the blue. 

‘ As rapidly as possible the various British warships in the South 
Atlantic rendezvoused off Montevideo to discuss a plan of action. 
What the next move of the victorious Von Spee would be we could 
only surmise. German prisoners picked up after the Falklands 
battle said his ultimate plan—after seizing Port Stanley for a base 
and undergoing such a refit there as was practicable with the means 
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at his disposal—was to scatter his ships as commerce raiders all 
over the Atlantic, cutting if possible the main sea arteries of Eng- 
land to North America. The Germans figured, according to these 
prisoners, that the suspension of the North Atlantic traffic for even 
a month (no impossible thing for five speedy cruisers in the light of 
the delays to sailings caused by the Emden and Karlsruhe working 
alone) would practically paralyse England’s war efforts and reduce 
her military effort in France to almost negligible proportions. 
Iam much more inclined to believe that this—rather than the con- 
voying a fleet of German merchantmen, bearing German reservists 
from Argentina, Uruguay, and Southern Brazil, to South-west Africa 
from Buenos Aires and Montevideo—was the real plan of Von Spee. 

‘However, it was the immediate rather than the ultimate plans 
of the Germans that were our chief—in fact, our only—concern. 
Whether Von Spee intended heading for the North Atlantic later 
or South Africa, or up the Thames—the only way he could clear 
the road to any of these objectives was by first destroying such 
British warships as still remained in South American waters. It 
was these ships which had hurried to get together off Montevideo, 
in order to make the path of the enemy as thorny and full of pit- 
falls as possible. 

‘They had no illusions respecting what the immediate future 
held for them, that little group of cruiser captains that gathered 
in the Admiral’s cabin of the Defence to formulate a plan of action. 
We knew nothing at that time of what had been decided upon at 
the Admiralty ; indeed, we were quite in agreement that it would 
be deemed inexpedient to send any battle cruisers away from 
the North Sea, where they might be imperatively needed any day, 
on a voyage to the South Atlantic that might easily resolve itself 
into a months-long wild-goose chase. Our plans, therefore, were 
laid entirely on the assumption that we should have to do the best 
we could with the ships already available. 

‘There was not a man of us who was not keen on the chance 
of a fight at even the prohibitive odds under which it appeared 
inevitable that the one ahead of us must be fought, but the 
prospects of success were anything but alluring. Every day that 
passed had brought reports revealing the completeness of the enemy’s 
victory at Coronel, and all of these were more than confirmed when 
the Glasgow—whose captain had had the good sense to retire from 
a battle in which there was no longer a chance for him to be of any 
use—came in and joined us. 
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‘It would be easy to suggest conditions under which one naval 
force, faced by another as much stronger than itself as the Germans 
were than the British at this time, would be justified in avoiding 
an action. The present was not such an occasion, however ; in 
fact, I don’t think it ever occurred to any of us to bring up a dis- 
cussion of that phase of the question at all. This, briefly, was 
the way the matter presented itself to us: The measure of the 
power of the Germans to inflict harm to the Allies was their supply 
of shells. These gone—always provided no new supply reached 
them—the menace, even though the ships were yet unsunk, was 
practically at an end. We knew that they had already used up a 
considerable quantity of their munition in a foolish bombardment 
of the little tropical port of Papeete, in the French Societies, and 
we knew that a very large amount had been expended at Coronel. 
They still probably had enough, we figured, to see them through 
many months of commerce raiding if only they could avoid another 
general action against warships, and such an action, even if it was 
a losing one from our standpoint, it was our manifest réle to provoke, 
and at the earliest possible moment. 

‘This point decided, about all that remained to be considered 
was how to make the most effective disposition of such ships as 
we had at our disposal when once the enemy was in sight. We 
knew just what ships we would have to meet. We also knew, 
practically to a gun, how they were armed. Moreover, with 
Coronel as an object lesson, we knew how well those ships were 
handled, and with what deadly effectiveness those guns were 
served. Now that it is all ancient history, I think there is no 
reason why I should not tell you how we arranged that our ships 
should ‘“‘take partners” for the little ‘‘sea-dance”’ they were 
expecting to shake their heels at. 

‘The Defence—an armoured cruiser of the Minotaur type, 
subsequently sunk at Jutland—was to tackle the Scharnhorst, 
Von Spee’s flagship. The former was the only ship we had that 
was anywhere nearly a match for either of the larger German 
cruisers. She exceeded them in displacement by several thousand 
tons, and her four nine-point-twos and ten seven-point-fives had 
a comfortable margin of metal over that fired from the Scharn- 
horst’s eight eight-point-twos and six five-point-nines. In a fair duel 
with either of the larger Germans, I think there is little doubt 
she would have had the best of it. In the battle we expected 
to go into, however, there could be no certainty that she was 
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going to be able to give her undivided attention to the vis-a- 
vis we had picked for her during a sufficient interval to finish 
up the job. 

‘The Carnarvon and the Cornwall were to be given the for- 
midable task of keeping the Gneisenau so busy that she could not 
help her sister fight the Defence. Our combined displacement was 
about equal to that of our prospective opponent, but the four seven- 
point-fives and twenty six-inch (all we had between us) could 
hardly have prevented her pounding us to pieces with her eight- 
point-twos, in the event that she elected to use her speed (if 
she was faster than we, which is somewhat doubtful) to keep 
beyond the effective range of our lighter guns. By dashing into 
close range we might have had a chance with her, or again there 
was the possibility we might lead her a dance that would take 
her out of the way long enough to give the Defence time to finish 
polishing off the Scharnhorst, in which event the former might have 
been able to intervene in our favour. 

‘Small as would have been our chance of carrying through our 
part of the programme successfully, the Gneisenau was the one 
opponent I desired above all the others, on account of the way I 
knew it would buck up the ship’s company to feel that they were 
having a whack at the ship that sunk the Monmouth. There were 
a good many men in the Monmouth who had gone to her from the 
Cornwall, and our men never tired cursing the Hun for letting their 
mates drown at Coronel without making any effort to save them. 
They had something to say on that score when their turn came at 
the Falklands. 

‘The Glasgow we were going to give a chance to wipe out her 
Coronel score by sending her in against the Néirnberg. With her 
superior speed, and her two six-inch and ten four-inch guns against 
the latter’s ten four-point-ones, she would probably have had the 
best of what could not but have been a very pretty fight if no one 
had interfered with it. Here again, unluckily, the chances were 
against a duel to the finish. Against the Dresden—a very worthy 
sister of the Hmden—the very best we could muster was the armed 
merchantman, Orama. This (unless another armed merchantman— 
the Otranto, which had escaped with the Glasgow from Coronel— 
became available) left us nothing to oppose to the Leipzig, which, 
in that event, would have been a sort of a “‘ rover,’’ free to bestow 
her attention and shells wherever they appeared likely to do the 
most harm. And (from the way she was fought at the Falklands, 
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where she was my “ opposite number ’’) let me tell you that a jolly 
troublesome “rover ’’ she would have been. 

‘That, in a few words, was our little plan for making Von Spee 
use up the remainder of his ammunition. That was our principal 
object, and there can be no doubt that we would have come pretty 
near complete success in attaining it. For the rest, you can judge 
for yourself what our chances would have been. As the Fates would 
have it, however, that battle was never to be fought, save on paper 
in the Admiral’s cabin of the old Defence. Before ever we had 
completed preparations for our “ magazine-emptying ” sally against 
Von Spee, word was winged to us that the Admiralty had a plan of 
its own in process of incubation, and that we were to stand-by to 
co-operate. 

‘Sturdee and his battle cruisers were well on their way to the 
South Atlantic, however, before even aninkling of what was afoot was 
vouchsafed us, and even then my orders were simply to rendezvous 
with him at the “ Base ’’ I have spoken of before—the one where we 
foregathered and feasted with the Carmania. I breathed no word of 
where and why we were going until the muddy waters of the Plate 
estuary were left behind and the last least possibility ofa ‘leak ”’ 
to the shore was out of the question. Then I simply passed it on to 
the men by posting some word of it on the notice-board. There was 
no cheering, either then or even a few days later, when the Infleaible 
and the Invincible, the latter flying Admiral Sturdee’s flag, came 
nosing in from the Atlantic and dropped anchor at the “ Base ” ; 
but the promise of action in the immediate future was like wine to 
the men. They were simply tumbling over themselves to carry out 
the most ordinary routine duties, and so it continued right up to the 
moment that Von Spee’s foretops, gliding along above the low 
promontory of Port William, brought them to “ Action Stations ”’ 
with real work to do at last. 

‘ Sturdee had his plans all laid, and we repaired to the Invincible 
shortly after her arrival to familiarise ourselves with them. All in 
all, it wasn’t so very different a gathering from that one which took 
place on the Defence, off Montevideo, to plan another battle— 
the one which was never to take place. I don’t mind admitting, 
though, that there was a bit more ‘‘ buoyancy ’’ to the atmosphere 
of the former, the natural consequence of our “‘ improved prospects.’’ 
There is no use denying that it gives a man a more comfortable 
feeling to know that he is on a ship that has reasonable expectation 
of sending its “ opposite ’’ to the bottom of the sea, than to be faced 
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with the prospect of going out as a sort of animated lure to wheedle 
the enemy out of his shells. 

‘With the Invincible and Inflexible Sturdee.had sufficient force 
to be able to dispense with the Defence, which was, I believe, sent 
to African waters to join a force that was gathering there on the off 
chance that the Germans slipped through the net that was being 
flung off South America. For scouting purposes, the Bristol and 
the Keni—both of which had foregathered with us at the “‘ Base ”’-— 
were added to our “ punitive expedition,” which finally got under 
weigh for the Falklands on November 28. Steaming in a formation 
best calculated to sweep a wide range of seas, we held our southerly 
course for nine days, sighting, so far as I recall, no ship of any 
description except those of our own force. On the eighth day we 
weathered a heavy blizzard, but it was out of a clear dawn that the 
low, rounded hills of the Falklands—-so suggestive in many respects 
of the Orkneys and the north of Scotland—took shape the following 
morning. We dropped anchor in the double harbour of Port William 
and Port Stanley at nine o’clock of the forenoon of December 7. 
Before another twenty-four hours had passed Von Spee—hurrying 
as though to a rendezvous—had made his appearance, and we were 
raising steam to go out and even up Cradock’s account with him.’ 


(To-be continued.) 
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MOON OF ISRAEL. 
A TALE OF THE EXODUS, 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER XI. (continued). 
THE CROWNING OF AMENMESES. 


WHEN the obsequies of Pharaoh were finished, Amenmeses returned 
to Tanis, and there was crowned as Pharaoh. I attended this 
great ceremony, bearing coronation gifts of certain royal ornaments 
which the Prince sent to Pharaoh, saying it was not fit that he, as a 
private person, should wear them any longer. These I presented 
to Pharaoh, who took them doubtfully, declaring that he did not 
understand the Prince Seti’s mind and actions. 

‘They hide no snare, O Pharaoh,’ I said. ‘As you rejoice in 
the glory that the gods have sent you, so the Prince my master 
rejoices in the rest and peace which the gods have given him, asking 
no more.’ 

‘It may be so, Scribe, but I find this so strange a thing, that 
sometimes I fear lest the rich flowers of this glory should hide 
some deadly snake, whereof the Prince knows, if he did not set it 
there.’ 

‘I cannot say, O Pharaoh, but without doubt, although he 
could work no guile, the Prince is not as are other men. His 
mind is both wide and deep.’ 

‘Too deep for me,’ muttered Amenmeses, ‘ Nevertheless, say 
to my royal cousin that I thank him for his gifts, especially as some of 
them were worn, when he was heir to Egypt, by my father Khaemuas, 
who I would had left me his wisdom as well as his blood. Say to 
him also, that while he refrains from working me harm upon the 
throne, as I know he has done up to the present, he may be sure 
that I will work him none in the station which he has chosen.’ 

Also I saw the Princess Userti, who questioned me closely con- 
cerning her lord. I told her everything, keeping naught back. She 
listened and asked, 

‘ What of that Hebrew woman, Moon of Israel ? Without doubt 
she fills my place.’ 
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‘Not so, Princess,’ I answered. ‘The Prince lives alone. 
Neither she nor any other woman fills your place. She is a friend 
to him, no more.’ 

‘A friend! Well, at least we know the end of such friendships, 
Oh! surely the Prince must be stricken with madness from the 

ods !’ 
oe It may be so, your Highness, but I think that if the gods smote 
more men with such madness, the world would be better than it 
is.’ 

‘The world is the world, and the business of those who are 
born to greatness is to rule it as it is, not to hide away amongst 
books and flowers, and to talk folly with a beautiful outland woman, 
and a scribe however learned,’ she answered bitterly, adding, ‘ Oh ! 
if the Prince is not mad, certainly he drives others to madness, and 
me, his spouse, among them. That throne is his, his ; yet he suffers 
a cross-grained dolt to take his place, and sends him gifts and 
blessings.’ 

‘I think your Highness should wait till the end of the story 
before you judge of it.’ 

She looked at me sharply, and asked, 

‘Why do you say that ? Is the Prince no fool after all? Do 
he and you, who both seem to be so simple, perchance play a great 
and hidden game, as I have known men feign folly in order to do 
with safety ? Or has that witch of an Israelite some secret know- 
ledge in which she instructs you, such as a woman who can shatter 
the statue of Amon to fine dust might well possess? You make 
believe not to know, which means that you will not answer. Oh! 
Scribe Ana, if only it were safe, I think I could find a way to wring 
the truth out of you, although you do pretend to be but a babe 

for innocence.’ 

‘It pleases your Highness to threaten and without cause.’ 

‘No,’ she answered, changing her voice and manner, ‘I do not 
threaten; it is only the madness that I have caught from Seti. 
Would you not be mad if you knew that another woman was to be 
crowned to-morrow in your place, because—because——’ and she 
began to weep, which frightened me more than all her rough words. 

Presently she dried her tears, and said, 

‘Say to my lord that I rejoice to hear that he is well and send 
him greetings, but that never of my own wish wiil I look upon his 
living face again unless indeed he takes another counsel, and sets 

himself to win that which is his own. Say to him that though he 
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has so little care for me, and pays no heed to my desires, still I 
watch over his welfare and his safety, as best I may.’ 

‘His safety, Princess! Pharaoh assured me not an hour ago 
that he had naught to fear, as indeed he fears naught.’ 

‘Oh! which of you is the more foolish,’ she exclaimed stamping 
her foot, ‘ the man or his master ? You believe that the Prince has 
naught to fear because that usurper tells you so, and he believes 
it—well, because he fears naught. For a little while he may sleep 
in peace. But let him wait until troubles of this sort or of that 
arise in Egypt and, understanding that the gods send them on 
account of the great wickedness that my father wrought when 
death had him by the throat and his mind was clouded, the people 
begin to turn their eyes towards their lawful king. Then the 
usurper will grow jealous, and if he has his way, the Prince will 
sleep in peace—for ever. If his throat remains uncut, it will be 
for one reason only, that I hold back the murderer’s hand. Fare- 
well, I can talk no more, for I say to you that my brain is afire 
—to-morrow he should have been crowned, and I with hin,’ 
and she swept away, royal as ever, leaving me wondering what 
she meant when she spoke of troubles arising in Egypt, or if the 
words were but uttered at hazard. 

Afterwards Bakenkhonsu and I supped together at the college 
of the temple of Ptah, of which because of his age he was called 
the father, when I heard more of this matter. 

‘ Ana,” he said, ‘I tell you that such gloom hangs over Egypt 
as I have never known even when it was thought that the Ninebow 
Barbarians would conquer and enslave the land. Amenmeses 
will be the fifth Pharaoh whom I have seen crowned, the first of 
them when I was but a little child hanging to my mother’s robe, 
and not once have I known such joylessness.’ 

‘That may be because the crown passes to one who should 
not wear it, Bakenkhonsu.’ 

He shook his head. ‘Not altogether. I think this darkness 
comes from the heavens as light does. Men are afraid they know 
not of what.’ 

€ The Israelites,’ I suggested. 

£ Now you are near to it, Ana, for doubtless they have much 
to do with the matter. Had it not been for them Seti and not 
Amenmeses would be crowned to-morrow. Also the tale of the 
marvel which the beautiful Hebrew woman wrought in the temple 
yonder has got abroad and is taken as an omen. Did I tell you 
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that six days gone a fine new statue of the god was consecrated 
there and on the following morning was found lying on its side, 
or rather with its head resting on the breast of Mut ?’ 

‘If so, Merapi is blameless, because she has gone away from this 
city.’ 

” Of course she has gone away, for has not Seti gone also? But 
I think she left something behind her. However that may be, 
even our new divine lord is afraid. He dreams ill, Ana,’ he added, 
dropping his voice, ‘so ill that he has called in Ki to interpret his 
visions.’ 

‘ And what said Ki?’ 

‘Ki could say nothing or, rather, that the only answer vouch- 
safed to him and his company, when they made inquiry of their 
Kas, was that this god’s reign would be very short and that it and 
his life would end together.’ 

‘Which perhaps did not please the god Amenmeses, Baken- 
khonsu.’ 

‘Which did not please the god at all. He threatened Ki. It 
is a foolish thing to threaten a great magician, Ana, as the 
Kherheb, Ki, himself indeed told him—you know that he is 
Kherheb now—looking him in the eyes. Then he prayed his 
pardon and asked who would succeed him on the throne, but Ki 
said he did not know, as a Kherheb who had been threatened 
could never remember anything, which indeed he never can— 
except to pay back the threatener.’ 

‘ And did he know, Bakenkhonsu ? ’ 

By way of answer the old Councillor crumbled some bread fine 
upon the table, then with his finger traced among the crumbs the 
rough likeness of a jackal-headed god and of two feathers, after 
which with a swift movement he swept the crumbs on to the floor. 

‘Seti!’ I whispered, reading the hieroglyphs of the Prince’s 
name, and he nodded and laughed in his great fashion. 

“Men come to their own sometimes, Ana, especially if they 
do not seek their own,’ he said. ‘ But if so, much must happen 
first that is terrible. The new Pharaoh is not the only man who 
dreams, Ana. Of late years my sleep has been light and some- 
times I dream, though I have no magic like to that of Ki.’ 

‘What did you dream ?’ 

‘I dreamed of a great multitude marching like locusts over 
Egypt. Before them went a column of fire in which were two hands, 


1 «Kherheb’ was the title of the chief official magician in Ancient Egyrt. 
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One of these held Amon by the throat and one held the new Pharaoh 
by the throat. After them came a column of cloud, and in it a 
shape like to that of an unwrapped mummy, a shape of death 
standing upon water that was full of countless dead.’ 

Now I bethought me of the picture that the Prince and I had 
seen in the skies yonder in the land of Goshen, but of it I said 
nothing. Yet I think that Bakenkhonsu saw into my mind, for he 
asked, 

“Do you never dream, Friend? You see visions that come 
true—Amenmeses on the throne, for instance. Do you not also 
dream at times? No? Well, then, the Prince? You look 
like men who might, and the time is ripe and pregnant. Oh! I 
remember. You are both of you dreaming, not of the pictures 
that pass across the terrible eyes of Ki, but of those that the moon 
reflects upon the waters of Memphis, the Moon of Israel. Ana, 
be advised by me, put away the flesh and increase the spirit, for in 
it alone is happiness, whereof woman and all our joys are but earthly 
symbols, shadows thrown by that mortal cloud which lies between 
us and the Light Above. I see that you understand, because some 
of that light has struggled to your heart. Do you remember 
that you saw it shining in the hour when your little daughter died ? 
Ah! Ithought so. It was the gift she left you, a gift that will grow 
and grow in such a breast as yours, if only you will put away the 
flesh and make room for it, Ana. Man, do not weep—laugh as I 
do, Oho-ho! Give me my staff, and good-night. Forget not that 
we sit together at the crowning to-morrow, for you are a King’s 
Companion and that rank once conferred is one which no new 
Pharaoh can take away. It is like the gift of the spirit, Ana, which 
is hard to win, but once won more eternal than the stars. Oh! 
why do I live so long who would bathe in it, as when a child I used 
to bathe in Nile ?’ 


On the following day at the appointed hour I went to the great 
hall of the palace, that in which I had first seen Meneptah, and took 
my stand in the place allotted to me. It was somewhat far back, 
perhaps because it was not wished that I, who was known to be the 
private scribe of Seti, should remind Egypt of him by appearing 
where all could see me. 

Great as was the place the crowd filled it to its furthest corners. 
Moreover no common man was present there, but rather every 
noble and head priest in Egypt, and with them their wives and 
daughters, so that all the dim courts shone with gold and precious 
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gems set upon festal garments. While I was waiting old 
Bakenkhonsu hobbled towards me, the crowd making way for him, 
and I could see that there was laughter in his sunken eyes. 

‘We are ill-placed, Ana,’ he said. ‘Still if any of the many 
gods there are in Egypt should chance to rain fires on Pharaoh, we 
shall be the safer. Talking of gods,’ he went on in a whisper, 
‘have you heard what happened an hour ago in the temple of 
Ptah of Tanis whence I have just come? Pharaoh and all the 
Blood-royal—save one—walked according to custom before the 
statue of the god, which, as you know, should bow its head to show 
that he chooses and accepts the king. In front of Amenmeses 
went the Princess Userti, and as she passed the head of the god 
bowed, for I saw it, though all pretended that they did not see. 
Then came Pharaoh and stood waiting, but it would not bow, 
though the priests called in the old formula, “The god greets 
the king.” 

‘At length he went on, looking as black as night, and others 
of the blood of Rameses followed in their order. Last of all limped 
Siptah and, behold! the god bowed again.’ 

‘How and why does it do these things,’ I asked, ‘and at the 
wrong time ?’ 

‘Ask the priests, Ana, or Userti, or Siptah. Perhaps the 
divine neck has not been oiled of late, or too much oiled, or too 
little oiled, or prayers—or strings—may have gone wrong. Or 
Pharaoh may have been niggard in his gifts to that college of the 
great god of his House. Who am I that I should know the ways 
of gods? That in the temple where I served at Thebes fifty years 
ago did not pretend to bow or to trouble himself as to which of the 
royal race sat upon the throne. Hush! Here comes Pharaoh.’ 

Then in a splendid procession, surrounded by princes, councillors, 
ladies, priests, and guards, Amenmeses and the Royal Wife, Urnure, 
a large woman who walked awkwardly, entered the hall, a glittering 
band. The high-priest, Roi, and the chancellor, Nehesi, received 
Pharaoh and led him to his throne. The multitude prostrated 
itself, trumpets blew and thrice the old salute of ‘Life! Blood! 
Strength! Pharaoh! Pharaoh! Pharaoh!’ was cried aloud. 

Amenmeses rose and bowed, and I saw that his heavy face was 
troubled and looked older. Then he swore some oath to gods and 
men which Roi dictated to him, and before all the company put on 
the double crown and the other emblems, and took in his hands 
the scourge and golden sickle. Next homage was paid. The 
Princess Userti came first and kissed Pharaoh’s hand, but bent no 
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gems set upon festal garments. While I was waiting old 
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and I could see that there was laughter in his sunken eyes. 
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knee. Indeed first she spoke with him a while. We could not hear 
what was said, but afterwards learned that she demanded that he 
should publicly repeat all the promises which her father Meneptah 
had made to her before him, confirming her in her place and rights. 
This in the end he did, though it seemed to me unwillingly enough. 

So with many forms and ancient celebrations the ceremony 
went on, till all grew weary waiting for that time when Pharaoh 
should make his speech to the people. That speech, however, 
was never made, for presently, thrusting past us, I saw those two 
prophets of the Israelites who had visited Meneptah in this same 
hall. Men shrank from them, so that they walked straight up to 
the throne, nor did even the guards strive to bar their way. What - 
they said there I could not hear, but I believe that they demanded 
that their people should be allowed to go to worship their god in 
their own fashion, and that Amenmeses refused as Meneptah had 
done. 

Then one of them cast down a rod and it turned to a snake 
which hissed at Pharaoh, whereon the Kherheb Ki and his company 
alse cast down rods that turned to snakes, though I could only hear 
the hissing. After this a great gloom fell upon the hall, so that 
men could not see each other’s faces and everyone began to call 
aloud till the company broke up in confusion. Bakenkhonsu and I 
were borne together to the doorway by the pressure of the people, 
whence we were glad enough to see the sky again. 

Thus ended the crowning of Amenmeses. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MESSAGE OF JABEZ. 


THaT night there were none who rejoiced in the streets of the city, 
and save in the palace and houses of those of the Court, none who 
feasted. I walked abroad in the market-place and noted the people 
going to and fro gloomily, or talking together in whispers. Pre- 
sently a man whose face was hidden in a hood began to speak with 
me, saying that he had a message for my master, the Prince Seti. 
I answered that I took no messages from veiled strangers, whereon 
he threw back his hood, and I saw that it was Jabez, the uncle of 
Merapi. I asked him whether he had obeyed the Prince, and 
borne the body of that prophet back to Goshen and told the elders 
of the manner of the man’s death. 
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‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ nor were the Elders angry with the Prince 
over this matter. They said that their messenger had exceeded his 
authority, since they had never told him to curse Merapi, and much 
less to attempt to kill her, and that the Prince did right to slay one 
who would have done murder before his eyes. Still they added that 
the curse, having once been spoken by this priest, would surely fall 
upon Merapi in this way or in that.’ 

‘What then should she do, Jabez ?’ 

‘I do not know, Scribe. Ifshe returns to her people, perchance 
she will be absolved, but then she must surely marry Laban. It 
is for her to judge.’ 

‘And what would you do if you were in her place, Jabez ?’ 

‘T think that I should stay where I was, and make myself very 
dear to Seti, taking the chance that the curse may pass her by, 
since it was not lawfully decreed upon her. Whichever way she 
looks, trouble waits, and at the worst, a woman might wish to 
satisfy her heart before it falls, especially if that heart should happen 
to turn to one who will be Pharaoh.’ 

‘Why do you say “ who will be Pharaoh,” Jabez ? ’ I asked, for 
we were standing in an empty place alone. 

‘That I may not tell you,’ he replied cunningly, ‘yet it will 
come about as I say. He who sits upon the throne is mad as 
Meneptah was mad, and will fight against a strength that is more 
than his until it overwhelms him. In the Prince’s heart alone does 
the light of wisdom shine. That which you saw to-day is only the 
first of many miracles, Scribe Ana. I can say no more.’ 

‘What then is your message, Jabez 2?’ 

‘This: Because the Prince has striven to deal well with the 
people of Israel and for their sake has cast away a crown, whatever 
may chance to others, let him fear nothing. No harm shall come 
to him, or to those about him, such as yourself, Scribe Ana, who 
also would deal justly by us. Yet it may happen that through my 
niece Merapi, on whose head the evil word has fallen, a great sorrow 
may come to both him and her. Therefore, perhaps, although 
setting this against that, she may be wise to stay in the house 
of Seti, he, on the balance, may be wise to turn her from his 
doors.’ 

‘What sorrow ?’ I asked, who grew bewildered with his dark 
talk, but there was no answer, for he had gone. 

Near to my lodging another man met me, and the moonlight 
shining on his face showed me the terrible eyes of Ki. 
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'" €Seribe Ana,’ he said, ‘ you leave for Memphis to-morrow at the 
dawn, and not two days hence as you purposed.’ 

‘How do you know that, Magician Ki ?’ I answered, for I had 
told my change of plan to none, not even to Bakenkhonsu, having 
indeed only determined upon it since Jabez left me. 

‘I know nothing, Ana, save that a faithful servant who has 
learned all you have learned to-day will hurry to make report of it 
to his master, especially if there is some other to whom he would also 
wish to make report, as Bakenkhonsu thinks.’ 

* Bakenkhonsu talks too much, whatever he may think,’ I 
exclaimed testily. 

‘The aged grow garrulous. You were at the crowning to-day, 
were you not ?’” 

* Yes, and if I saw aright from far away, those Hebrew prophets 
seemed to worst you at your own trade there, Kherheb, which must 
grieve you, as you were grieved in the temple when Amon fell.’ 

“It does not grieve me, Ana. If I have powers, there may be 
others who have greater powers, as I learned in the temple of 
Amon, Why therefore should I feel ashamed ?’ 

‘Powers !’I replied with a laugh, for the strings of my mind 
seemed torn that night, ‘ would not craft be a better word ? How 
do you turn a stick into a snake, a thing which is impossible to 
man?’ 

‘Craft might be a better word, since craft means knowledge 
as well as trickery. ‘Impossible to man!” After what you saw 
a while ago in the temple of Amon, do you hold that there is anything 
impossible to man or woman? Perhaps you could do as much 
yourself.’ 

‘Why do you mock me, Ki? I study books, not snake- 
charming.’ 

He looked at me in his calm fashion, as though he were reading, 
not my face, but the thoughts behind it. Then he looked at the 
cedar wand in his hand and gave it to me, saying, 

‘Study this, Ana, and tell me, what is it.’ 

“Am I a child,’ I answered angrily, ‘that I should not know 
a priest’s rod when I see one ?’ 

‘I think that you are something of a child, Ana,’ he murmured, 
all the while keeping those eyes of his fixed upon my face. 

Then a horror came about. For the rod began to twist in my 
hand and when I stared at it, lo! it was a long, yellow snake which 
I held by the tail. I threw the reptile down with a scream, for it 
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was turning its head as though to strike me, and there in the dust 
it twisted and writhed away from me and towards Ki. Yet an 
instant later it was only a stick of yellow cedar wood, though 
between me and Ki there was a snake’s track in the sand. 

‘It is somewhat shameless of you, Ana,’ said Ki, as he lifted 
the wand, ‘to reproach me with trickery while you yourself try 
to confound a poor juggler with such arts as these.’ 

Then I know not what I said to him, save the end of it was 
that I supposed he would tell me next that I could fill a hall with 
darkness at noonday and cover a multitude with terror. 

Suddenly his face and voice changed. 

‘Let us have done with jests,’ he said, ‘ though these are well 
enough in their place. Will you take this rod again and point it 
to the moon? You refuse and you do well, for neither you nor I 
can cover up her face. Ana, because you are wise in your way 
and consort with one who is wiser, and were present in the temple 
when the statue of Amon was shattered by a certain witch who 
matched her strength against mine and conquered me, I the great 
magician have come to ask you—whence came that darkness in 
the hall to-day ?’ 

‘From God, I think,’ I answered in an awed whisper. 

‘So I think also, Ana. But tell me, or ask Merapi, Moon of 
Israel, to tell me—from what god? Oh! I say to you that a 
terrible power is afoot in this land and that the Prince Seti did well 
to refuse the throne of Egypt and to fly to Memphis. Repeat it 
to him, Ana.’ 

Then he too was gone. 


Now I returned in safety to Memphis and told all these tidings 
to the Prince, who listened to them eagerly. Once only was he 
greatly stirred ; it was when I repeated to him the words of Userti, 
that never would she look upon his face again unless it pleased him 
to turn it towards the throne. On hearing this tears came into his 
eyes, and rising, he walked up and down the chamber. 

‘The fallen must not look for gentleness,’ he said, ‘ and doubt- 
less, Ana, you think it folly that I should grieve because I am thus 
deserted.’ 

‘Nay, Prince, for I too have been abandoned by a wife and the 
pain is unforgotten.’ 

‘It is not of the wife I think, Ana, since in truth her Highness 
is no wife to me. For whatever may be the ancient laws of Egypt, 
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how could it happen otherwise, at any rate in my case and hers ? 
It is of the sister. For though my mother was not hers, she and I 
were brought up together and in our way loved each other, though 
always it was her pleasure to lord it over me, as it was mine to 
submit and pay her back in jests. That is why she is so angry that 
now of a sudden I have thrown off her rule to follow my own will 
whereby she has lost the throne.’ 

‘It has always been the duty of the royal heiress of Egypt to 
marry the Pharaoh of Egypt, Prince, and having wed one who 
would be Pharaoh according to that duty, the blow cuts deep.’ 

‘Then she had best thrust aside that foolish wife of his and 
’ wed him who is Pharaoh. But that she will never do; Amen- 
meses she has always hated, so much that she loathed to be in the 
same place with him. Nor indeed would he wed her, who wishes 
to rule for himself, not through a woman whose title to the crown 
is better than his own. Well, she has put me away and there’s 
an end. Henceforth I must go lonely, unless—unless—— Continue 
your story, friend. It is kind of her in her greatness to promise to 
protect one so humble. I should remember that, although it is 
true that fallen heads sometimes rise again,’ he added bitterly. 

‘So at least Jabez thinks, Prince,’ and I told him how the 
Israelites were sure that he would be Pharaoh, whereat he laughed 
and said, 

‘Perhaps, for they are good prophets. For my part I neither 
know nor care. Or maybe Jabez sees advantage in talking thus, 
for as you know he is a clever trader.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ I answered and stopped. 

‘Had Jabez more to say of any other matter, Ana? Of the 
lady Merapi, for instance ? ’ 

Now feeling it to be my duty, I told him every word that had 
passed between Jabez and myself, though somewhat shamefacedly. 

‘This Hebrew takes much for granted, Ana, even as to whom 
the Moon of Israel would wish to shine upon. Why, friend, it 
might be you whom she desires to touch with her light, or some 
youth in Goshen—not Laban—or no one.’ 

‘Me, Prince, me!’ I exclaimed. 

“Well, Ana, I am sure you would have it so. Be advised by 
me and ask her mind upon the matter. Look not so confused, 
man, for one who has been married you are too modest. Come, 
tell me of this Crowning.’ 

So glad enough to escape from the matter of Merapi, I spoke 
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at length of all that had happened when Pharaoh Amenmeses took 
his seat upon the throne. When I described how the rod of the 
Hebrew prophet had been turned to a snake and how Ki and his 
company had done likewise, the Prince laughed and said that 
these were mere jugglers’ tricks. But when I told of the darkness 
that had seemed to gather in the hall and of the gloom that filled 
the hearts of all men and of the awesome dream of Bakenkhonsu, 
also of the words of Ki after he had clouded my mind and played 
his jest upon me, he listened with much earnestness and answered, 

‘My mind is as Ki’s in this matter. I too think that a terrible 
power is afoot in Egypt, one that has its home in the land of 
Goshen, and that I did well to refuse the throne. But from what 
god these fortunes come I do not know. Perhaps time will tell us. 
Meanwhile if there is aught in the prophecies of these Hebrews, 
as interpreted by Jabez, at least you and I may sleep in peace, 
which is more than will chance to Pharaoh on the throne that Userti 
covets. If so, this play will be worth the watching. You have 
done your mission well, Ana. Go rest you while I think over all 
that you have said.’ 


It was evening and as the palace was very hot I went into the 
garden and making my way to that little pleasure-house where Seti 
and I were wont to study, I sat myself down there and, being weary, 
fell asleep. When I awoke from a dream about some woman who 
was weeping, night had fallen and the full moon shone in the sky, 
so that its rays fell on the garden before me. 

Now in front of this little house, as I have said, grew trees that 
at this season of the year were covered with white and cup-like 
blossoms, and between these trees was a seat built up of sun-dried 
bricks. On this seat sat a woman whom I knew from her shape 
to be Merapi. Also she was sad, for although her head was bowed 
and her long hair hid her face I could hear her gentle sighs. 

The sight of her moved me very much and I remembered what 
the Prince had said to me, telling me that I should do well to ask 
this lady whether she had any mind my way. Therefore if I did 
so, surely I could not be blamed. Yet I was certain that it was 
not to me that her heart turned, though, to speak the truth, much 
I wished it otherwise. Who would look at the ibis in the swamp 
when the wide-winged eagle floated in heaven above ? 

An evil thought came into my mind, sent by Set. Suppose 
that the watcher’s eyes were fixed upon the eagle, lord of the air. 
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Suppose that she worshipped this eagle ; that she loved it because 
its home was heaven, because to her it was the king of all the birds. 
And suppose one told her that if she lured it down to earth from 
the glorious safety of the skies, she would bring it to captivity or 
death at the hand of the snarer. Then would not that watcher 
say: ‘Let it go free and happy, however much I long to look 
upon it,’ and when it had sailed from sight, perhaps turn her eyes 
to the humble ibis in the mud ? 

Jabez had told me that if this woman and the Prince grew dear 
to each other she would bring great sorrow on his head. If 
I repeated his words to her, she who had faith in the prophecies 
of her people would certainly believe them. Moreover, whatever 
her heart might prompt, being so high-natured, never would she 
consent to do what would bring trouble on Seti’s head, even if to 
refuse him should sink her soul in sorrow. Nor would she return 
to the Hebrews there to fall into the hands of one she hated. Then 
perhaps I——. Should I tell her? If Jabez had not meant that 
the matter should be brought to her ears, would he have spoken of 
it at all? Inshort was it not my duty to her, and perhaps also 
to the Prince, who thereby might be saved from miseries to come, 
that is if this talk of future troubles were anything more than an 
idle story ? 

Such was the evil reasoning with which Set assailed my spirit. 
How I beat it down I do not know. Not by my own goodness, 
I am sure, since at the moment I was aflame with love for the 
sweet and beautiful lady who sat before me and in my foolishness 
would, I think, have given my life to kiss her hand. Not altogether 
for her sake either, since passion is very selfish. No, I believe it 
was because the love that I bore the Prince was more deep and 
real than that which I could feel for any woman, and I knew well 
that were she not in my sight no such treachery would have over- 
come my heart. For I was sure, although he had never said so 
to me, that Seti loved Merapi and above all earthly things desired 
her as his companion, while if once I spoke those words, whatever 


my own gain or loss and whatever her secret wish, that she would 


never be. ‘ 


So I conquered, though the victory left me trembling like a 
child, and wishing that I had not been born to know the pangs of 
love denied. My reward was very swift, for just then Merapi un- 
fastened a gem from the breast of her white robe and held it towards 
the moon, as though to study it. In an instant I knew it again. 
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It was that royal scarab of lapis-lazuli with which in Goshen the 
Prince had made fast the bandage on her wounded foot, which also 
had been snatched from her breast by some power on that night 
when the statue of Amon was shattered in the temple. 

Long and earnestly she looked at it, then having glanced round 
to make sure she was alone, she pressed it to her lips and kissed it 
thrice with passion, muttering I know not what between the kisses. 
Now the scales fell from my eyes and I knew that she loved Seti, and 
oh! how I thanked my guardian god who had saved me from such 
useless shame. 

I wiped the cold damp from my brow and was about to flee 
away, discovering myself with as few words as might be, when, 
looking up, I saw standing behind Merapi the figure of a man, who 
was watching her replace the ornament in her robe. While I 
hesitated a moment the man spoke and I knew the voice for that 
of Seti. Then again I thought of flight, but being somewhat timid 
by nature, feared to show myself until it was too late, thinking 
that afterwards the Prince would make me the target of his wit. 
So I sat close and still, hearing and seeing all despite myself. 

‘What gem is that, Lady, which you admire and cherish so 
tenderly ?’ asked Seti in his slow voice that so often hid a hint of 
laughter. 

She uttered a little scream and, springing up, saw him. 

‘Oh! my lord,’ she exclaimed, ‘pardon your servant. I was 
sitting here in the cool, as you gave me leave to do, and the moon 
was so bright—that—I wished to see if by it I could read the 
writing on this scarab.’ 

Never before, thought I to myself, did I know one who read 
with her lips, though it is true that first she used her eyes. 

‘And could you, Lady? Will you suffer me to try ?’ 

Very slowly and colouring, so that even the moonlight showed 
her blushes, she withdrew the ornament again and held it towards 
him. 

‘Surely this is familiar to me? Have I not seen it before ? ’ 
he asked. 

‘Perhaps. I wore it that night in the temple, your 
Highness,’ 

‘You must not name me Highness, Lady. I have no longer 
any rank in Egypt.’ : 

“I know—because of—my people. Oh! it was noble.’ 

‘ But about the scarab——’ he broke in, with a wave of his hand. 
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‘Surely it is the same with which the bandage was made fast upon 
your hurt—oh ! years ago ?’ 

‘Yes, it is the same,’ she answered, looking down. 

‘I thought it. And when I gave it to you, I said some words 
that seemed to me well spoken at the time. What were they ? 
I cannot remember. Have you also forgotten ?’ 

“Yes—I mean—no. You said that now I had all Egypt beneath 
my foot, speaking of the royal cartouche upon the scarab.’ 

“Ah! I recall. How true, and yet how false the jest, or 
prophecy.’ 

‘How can anything be both true and false, Prince ?’ 

‘That I could prove to you very easily, but it would take an 
hour or more, so it shall be for another time. ‘This scarab is 
a poor thing, give it back to me and you shall have a better. 
Or would you choose this signet? As I am no longer Prince of 
Egypt it is useless to me.’ 

‘Keep the scarab, Prince. It is your own. But I will not take 
the ring because it is——’ 

‘—— useless to me, and you would not have that which is 
without value to the giver. Oh! I string words ill, but they 
were not what I meant.’ 

‘No, Prince, because your royal ring is too large for one so 
small.’ 

‘How can you tell until you have tried ? Also that is a fault 
which might perhaps be mended.’ 

Then he laughed, and she laughed also, but as yet she did not 
take the ring. 

‘Have you seen Ana?’ he went on. ‘I believe he set out to 
search for you, in such a hurry indeed that he could scarcely finish 
his report to me.’ 

“Did he say that ?’ 

“No, he only looked it. So much so that I suggested he should 
seek you at once. He answered that he was going to rest after his 
long journey, or perhaps I said that he ought to do so. I forget, 
as often one does, on so beauteous a night when other thoughts 
seem nearer.’ 

‘Why did Ana wish to see me, Prince ?’ 

“How can I tell ? Why does a man who is still young—want 
to see a sweet and beautiful lady ? Oh! I remember. He had 
met your uncle at Tanis who inquired as to your health. Perhaps 
that is why he wanted to see you.’ 
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‘I do not wish to hear about my uncle at Tanis. He reminds 
me of too many things that give pain, and there are hours when 
one wishes to escape pain, which is sure to be found again on the 
morrow.” 

‘ Are you still of the same mind about returning to your people ? ’ 
he asked, more earnestly. 

‘Surely. Oh! do not say that you will send me hence to——’ 

‘Laban, Lady ?’ 

‘Laban amongst others, Remember, Prince, that I am one 
under a curse. If I return to Goshen, in this way or in that, soon 
I shall die.’ 

‘Ana says that your uncle Jabez declares that the mad fellow 
who tried to murder you had no authority to curse and much 
less to kill you. You must ask him to tell you all.’ 

‘ Yet the curse will cling and crush me at the last. How can I, 
one lonely woman, stand against the might of the people of Israel 
and their priests 2’ 

‘ Are you then lonely ?’ 

‘How can it be otherwise with an outcast, Prince ? ’ 

‘No, it cannot be otherwise. I know it who am also an 
outcast. ’ 

‘At least there is her Highness your wife who doubtless will 
come to comfort you,’ she said, looking down. 

“Her Highness will not come. If you had seen Ana, he would 
perhaps have told you that she has sworn not to look upon my face 
again, unless above it shines a crown.’ 

“Oh ! how can a woman beso cruel ? Surely, Prince, such a stab 
must cut you to the heart,’ she exclaimed, with a little cry of pity. 

‘Her Highness is not only a woman; she is a Princess of 
Egypt, which is different. For the rest it does cut me to the 
heart that my royal sister should have deserted me, for that 
which she loves better—power and pomp. But so it is, unless 
Ana dreams. It seems therefore that we are in the same case, 
both outcasts, you and I, is it not so?’ 

She made no answer but continued to look upon the ground, 
and he went on very slowly, 

‘A thought comes into my mind on which I would ask your 
judgment. If two who are forlorn came together they would be 

less forlorn by half, would they not ?’ 

“It would seem so, Prince—that is if they remained forlorn 
at all. But I do not understand the riddle.’ 
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“Yet you have answered it. If you are lonely and I am lonely 
apart, we should, you say, be less lonely together.’ 

‘Prince,’ she murmured, shrinking away from him, ‘I spoke no 
such words.’ 

“No, I spoke them for you. Hearken to me, Merapi. They 
think me a strange man in Egypt because I have held no woman 
dear, never having seen one whom I could hold dear.’ Here she 
looked at him searchingly, and he went on, ‘A while ago, before I 
visited your land of Goshen—Ana can tell you about the matter, 
for I think he wrote it down—Ki and old Bakenkhonsu came to 
see me. Now, as you know, Ki is without doubt a great magician, 
though it would seem not so great as some of your prophets. He 
told me that he and others had been searching out my future and 
that in Goshen I should find a woman whom it was fated I must 
love. He added that this woman would bring me much joy.’ 
Here Seti paused, doubtless remembering this was not all that Ki 
had said, or Jabez either. ‘Ki told me also,’ he went on slowly, 
‘that I had already known this woman for thousands of years.’ 

She started and a strange look came into her face. 

‘How can that be, Prince 2’ 

‘That is what I asked him and got no good answer. Still he 
said it, not only of the woman but of my friend Ana as well, which 
indeed would explain much, and it would appear that the other 
magicians said it also. Then I went to the land of Goshen and 
there I saw a woman——’ 

‘ For the first time, Prince ? ’ 

‘No, for the third time.’ 

Here she sank upon the bench and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

‘——and loved her, and felt as though I had loved her for 
“thousands of years ”’.’ 

“It is not true. You mock me, it is not true!’ she whispered. 

‘It is true, for if I did not know it then, I knew it afterwards, 
though never perhaps completely until to-day, when I learned that 
Userti had deserted me indeed. Moon of Israel, you are that 
woman. I will not tell you,’ he went on passionately, ‘that you 
are fairer than all other women, or sweeter, or more wise, though 
these things you seem to me. I will only tell you that I love you, 
yes, love you, whatever you may be. I cannot offer you the throne 
of Egypt, even if the law would suffer it, but I can offer you the 
throne of this heart of mine. Now, lady Merapi, what have you 
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to say? Before you speak, remember that although you seem 
to be my prisoner here at Memphis, you have naught to fear from 
me. Whatever you may answer, such shelter and such friendship 
as I can give will be yours while I live, and never shall I attempt 
to force myself upon you, however much it may pain me to pass 
you by. I know not the future. It may happen that I shall give 
you great place and power, it may happen that I shall give you 
nothing but poverty and exile, or even perhaps a share in my own 
death, but with either will go the worship of my body and my 
spirit. Now, speak.’ 

She dropped her hands from her face, looking up at him, and 
there were tears shining in her beautiful eyes. 

‘It cannot be, Prince,’ she murmured. 

‘You mean you do not wish it to be?’ 

‘I said that it cannot be. Such ties between an Egyptian and 
an Israelite are not lawful.’ 

‘Some in this city and elsewhere seem to find them so.’ 

‘And I am married, I mean perhaps I am married—at least in 
name.’ 

* And I too am married, I mean——’ 

‘That is different. Also there is another reason, the greatest 
of all, I am under a curse, and should bring you, not joy as Kisaid, 
but sorrow, or, at the least, sorrow with the joy.’ 

He looked at her searchingly. 

‘Has Ana——’ he began, then continued, ‘ if so what lives have 
you known that are not compounded of mingled joy and sorrow ? ’ 

‘None. But the woe I should bring would outweigh the joy— 
to you. The curse of my God rests upon me and I cannot learn 
to worship yours. The curse of my people rests upon me, the law 
of my people divides me from you as with a sword, and should I 
draw close to you these will be increased upon my head, which 
matters not, but also upon yours,’ and she began to sob. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, taking her by the hand, ‘ but one thing, and 
if the answer is No I will trouble you no more. Is your heart 
mine 2’ 

“It is,’ she sighed, ‘ and has been ever since my eyes fell upon 
you yonder in the streets of Tanis. Oh! then a change came into 
me and I hated Laban, whom before I had only misliked. More- 
over, I too felt that of which Ki spoke, as though I had known you 
for thousands of years. My heart is yours, my love is yours ; 
all that makes me woman is yours, and never, never can turn from 
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you to any other man. But still we must stay apart, for your sake, 
my Prince, for your sake.’ 

‘Then, were it not for me, you would be ready to run these 
hazards 2’ 

‘Surely. Am I not a woman who loves ?’ 

‘If that be so,’ he said with a little laugh, ‘ being of full age 
and of an understanding which some have thought good, by your 
leave I think I will run them also. Oh! foolish woman, do you 
not understand that there is but one good thing in the world, one 
thing in which self and its miseries can be forgot, and that thing 
is love? Mayhap troubles will come. Well, let them come, for 
what do they matter if only the love or its memory remains, if 
once we have picked that beauteous flower and for an hour worn 
it on our breasts. You talk of the difference between the gods 
we worship and maybe it exists, but all gods send their gift of love 
upon the earth, without which it would cease to be. Moreover, 
my faith teaches me more clearly perhaps than yours, that life 
does not end with death and therefore that love, being life’s soul, 
must endure while it endures. Last of all, I think, as you think, 
that in some dim way there is truth in what the magicians said, 
and that long ago in the past we have been what once more we are 
about to be, and that the strength of this invisible tie has drawn 
us together out of the whole world and will bind us together long 
after the world is dead. It is not a matter of what we wish to do, 
Merapi, it is a matter of what Fate has decreed we shall do. Now, 
answer again. ’ 

But she made no answer, and when I looked up after a little 
moment she was in his arms and her lips were upon his lips. 


Thus did Prince Seti of Egypt and Merapi, Moon of Israel, come 
together at Memphis in Egypt. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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